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Seven Years of Growth 


THE ATHLETIC JOURNAL with this issue begins its 
seventh year as a magazine which is designed to 
serve the coaches in the schools and colleges. It has 
not been an easy matter to establish such a magazine. 
Many who have tried similar ventures have failed. 
However, from the beginning this publication has had 
the support of the leading coaches and advertisers 
throughout the country and consequently each year 
THE JOURNAL has shown a substantial gain. This 


means that the management has been enabled from: 


time to time to improve the publication in different 
ways. Last year THE JOURNAL was increased to its 
present size. This year every attempt will be made 
to improve the quality of the periodical. The coaches 
realize that the magazine could not be published were 
it dependent solely upon the money received from 
subscriptions. In other words, the advertisers have 


in a large measure made the magazine possible. Since - 


better financial returns make it possible for the pub- 
lisher to give better and better service to the 
coaches, THE JOURNAL bespeaks the co-operation of 
the subscribers to the extent that where convenient 
they refer to THE JOURNAL when communicating with 
the different JOURNAL advertisers. Very often a 
coach places an order with some manufacturer or 
jobber because he has learned about the latter’s 
product through the ‘advertising medium of THE 
JOURNAL. The manufacturer does not know, how- 
ever, that THE JOURNAL was partly responsible at 
least for his getting this business unless the pur- 
chaser so advises him. Sometimes an advertiser 
takes the trouble to trace the source of his business 
and thus appreciates the advertising value of THE 
JOURNAL. Following is-an exact copy of a letter 
which came unsolicited to THE JOURNAL office this 
morning. : 

“In renewing our contract for another year of 
advertising, we take this opportunity of informing 
you as to the results obtained through your medium 
of last year. Although we were skeptical at the be- 
ginning of our campaign as to the efficiency of your 
medium with reference to our particular product, we 
wish to say that we are entirely won over and we 
find that the results obtained have far exceeded our 
expectations. We have succeeded in placing a great 
many new accounts upon our books and as a matter 
of fact your medium seems to cover the field so com- 
pletely that we would venture to say that we have 
had inquiries from practically every account which 
we would be interested in selling, with whom we were 
trying to secure contact. 

The writer believes in giving credit where credit 
is due—hence this letter. 


Wishing you continued success and assuring you 
that it is a pleasure to hand you our contract for 
the coming year, we are.” 

If THE JOURNAL advertisers are satisfied that their 
investment in JOURNAL advertising brings returns, 
the publication will be guaranteed more and better 
advertising and this means more attractive features 
for the coaches throughout the United States. 
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HE rules committee has wisely 

seen fit not to make any drastic 
changes in the rules of 1926. The 
most important changes are those 
which relate to the forward pass and 
the safety. Beyond these changes the 
wording of some of the rules has been 
clarified and certain ambiguities cor- 
rected. For the purpose of checking 
the changes which have been made, 
this article will attempt to outline the 
changed phraseology. If each coach 
will follow the article and then mark 
in his new rule book the changes, he 
will find it of value in studying the 
rules. 

In Rule III, Section 2, the italicized 
words have been added. “A player 
who has not been in the game previ- 
ously may be substituted * * *.” In 
the second sentence, “After a player 
has reported to the proper official and 
the change has been approved by his 
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captain, the substitution shall be con- 
sidered as completed.” This should 
prevent any misunderstanding in the 
future as to when a substitution has 
been completed since the captain must 
acknowledge the substitution, prob- 
ably by indicating the fact to the ref- 
eree. 

Rule VI, Section 1—FREE KICK. 
The words and kick following safety 
have been added to the end of the 
paragraph. The change made in the 
safety rule, which will be noted later, 
has made it necessary for the commit- 
tee to include the kick following the 
safety under the list of free kicks. 

Rule VI, Section 9, has been changed 
as follows: “The ball is out of bounds 
when either the ball or any part of the 
player who holds it touches the ground 
on or outside the side line, the side line 
extended or the end line.” It has 
always been assumed that if a man 
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touched the ground on or outside the 
end line that he would be out of 
bounds. However, it is well to have 
it so stated in the rules book. 

Rule VI, Section 13 (b), now pro- 
vides that the ball is dead when the 
ball goes out of bounds. In last year’s 
rules the following words were found 
after the word “bounds”: “after a 
kick which has crossed the scrimmage 
line before touching a player who is 
on-side.” Last year considerable con- 
fusion was occasioned by this rule 
which made a free ball out of the one 
which crossed the scrimmage line aft- 
er touching an on-side player and then 
went out of bounds. 

Rule VI, Section 15. The following 
has been added as a third paragraph 
under this section: “Jt is a touch- 
back if a ball before becoming dead 
crosses the end line or the side line 
extended, provided the impetus which 




















Captain Lautenschlager of Tulane University is here shown carrying the ball in the Tulane-Northwestern game last year. Note the Tulane 


interferer attempting to block off the Northwestern player who is using the stiff arm to keep the blocker away from his legs. 
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The picture above, taken in the Army-Navy game in 1925, shows Yoemans, the Army quarterback, passing the ball to Trapnell, the left 
halfback, for a run around left end. Note the interference which is forming as the play develops. 


sent it across the goal line was given 
by the attacking side.” Football play- 
ers have always had some difficulty in 
distinguishing between a touch-back 
and a safety. It is well that the com- 
mittee made the rule more explicit by 
adding these words referred to above. 

In Rule VI, Section 16, the sixth 
paragraph has been added and con- 
sists of the following: “A safety is 
made if the ball crosses the end line or 
the side line extended, provided the 
impetus which sent it across the goal 
line was given by the side defending 
that goal.” This, like the rule referred 
to in the preceding paragraph, makes 
very clear the distinction between a 
safety and a touch-back. Although 
the officials have always determined as 
to what man gave the impetus to the 
ball which took it across the goal line 
before rendering their decision, for 
some reason or other the language of 
the rule has been confusing. This 
additional wording of the rule should 
be beneficial. 

Rule VI, Section 17, has been 
changed as indicated: “Crawling is 
an attempt by the runner to advance 
the ball after he has been downed; 
viz., when any portion of his person 
except his hands or feet touches the 
ground while he is in the grasp of an 
opponent.” Formerly the rule read 
that crawling was an attempt by the 
runner to advance the ball after it had 
been declared dead. This new ruling 


will make: it possible for the referee 
to give the man with the ball more 
protection than he could under the old 
rule. 

Rule VII, Section 2. The third par- 
agraph which read as follows has been 
omitted: “If a kick-off goes over the 
goal line and then goes out of bounds 
it shall be ruled as a free ball, namely 
touch-down if recovered by the kick- 
ing side, touch-back if recovered by 
the defending side; subject, however, 
to approved ground rules.” If this 
paragraph is left out, it means that 
the ball will be ruled dead whenever 
it crosses the side line extended or the 
end line. Inasmuch as the ground is 
usually uneven at the ends of the field 
and often the playing field is enclosed 
by a fence, it is desirable that there 
should be no scrambling for a ball that 
has gone out of bounds. 

Rule IX, Section 5, now omits the 
following words at the end of the first 
sentence: “or line extended.” Further 
in the note under this section the fol- 
lowing changes have been made: 
“Note: In all shift or huddle plays 
the players must come to an absolute 
stop, and remain stationary in their 
new positions and without movement 
of the feet or swaying of the body suf- 
ficiently long to prevent any doubt in 
the minds of the officials that the play- 
ers have come to a full stop. In case 
of doubt the penalty shall be en- 
forced.” Formerly the note stated 


that the player should remain sta- 
tionary long enough to prevent any 
doubt in the minds of the officials as 
to the legality of the play. The new 
wording makes clear that the play is 
illegal if the players do not come to 
a full stop. The officials should have 
less difficulty this year in enforcing 
shift rulings. 

Rule XII, Section 2. This section 
has been added and is not found in 
last year’s rule book: “No player of 
the kicker’s side who goes out of 
bounds while the ball is in play during 
the kick-off or a free kick may touch 
or attempt to recover the ball.” In the 
past many questions have arisen re- 
garding instances or cases where men 
have run out of bounds while the ball 
was in play and then have returned 
to the field of play in time to execute 
their part of the play. 

Rule XIII, Section 4, under penalty 
the wording is now as follows: “For 
guard or center carrying the ball 
illegally, loss of five yards.” 

Rule XIII, Section 7. The rule 
formerly read: “At kick-off if the ball 
goes out of bounds (before it is 
touched by any player) before it 
crosses the goal line,” etc. The words 
“before it is touched by any player” 
have been omitted. In other words, 
hereafter if the kick-off goes out of 
bounds before it crosses the goal line 
even if the ball touches a player it is 
to be brought back and kicked over. 
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Rule XIII, Section 8. The rule has 
been changed as follows: “If a kicked 
ball unless actually caught by a player 
and then fumbled other than at kick- 
off goes out of bounds before crossing 
either goal line, it shall belong to the 
opponents at the point where it goes 
out of bounds. A fumbled ball which 
goes out of bounds between the goal 
lines shall belong to the side whose 
player last touched it in the field of 
play, at the point where the ball 
crossed the side line. Note: This rule 
does not apply to forward passes. If 
such fumbled ball shall have been last 
touched in the field of play simul- 
taneously by opposing players, it shall 
belong to the side which did not put 
it in play.” 

Rule XIII, Section 9, now omits the 
unnecessary words “whether it bounds 
back or not.”” In other words, if the 
ball goes out of bounds it is to be de- 
clared dead and brought in for fur- 
ther play. 

Rule XIII, Section 12, contains a 
very important change. The rule now 
reads: “After a safety, the side mak- 
ing the safety shall put the ball in 
play by a kick exactly the same as if 
they had made a fair catch on their 
own twenty-yard line. See Rule XI.” 
Previously the ball was put in play by 
a scrimmage from first down any- 
where on its own thirty yard line. 
This rule will prevent a repetition of 
stalling tactics which were employed 
in certain games last year. To illus- 
trate how the captain of a certain 
team took advantage of the old rule 
in a game where his team had scored 
seven points and late in the game it 
was evident that the opponents were 
driving for a touch-down, this captain 
recovered the ball on his twenty-five 
yard line, made three safe and time- 
killing plays, then ran back and 
touched the ball down for a safety. 
This meant that he could bring the 
ball out to the thirty yard line which 
he- did. He then made three more 
safe plays and again gave his oppo- 


nents a safety and repeated these tac- | 
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tics for the third time leaving the 
final score seven to six in his favor. 
Rule XVII, Section 1. The second 
sentence now reads “A backward pass 
by the snapper-back on the first, sec- 
ond or third down, which goes out 
of bounds, shall belong at the point 
where the ball crossed the side line 
to the side which made the pass and 
it shall count as a down.” Formerly 
the rule read that the ball which was 
passed back and went out of bounds 
should belong to the team that recov- 
ered it. This simplifies a play which, 
while it seldom occurred, yet caused 
considerable confusion at times. 








The new football rules as 
drawn up by the rules commit- 
tee of the National Collegiate 
Athletic Association have been 
published in final form and are 
now on sale throughout the 
country. The rules committee is 
appointed each year by the Na- 
tional Collegiate Athletic Asso- 
ciation at its annual meeting in 
December. This committee meets 
late in the winter and an agree- 
ment is reached regarding the 
general changes which are to 
be made in the rules for the en- 
suing year. After the meeting 
the work of codifying the rules 
and of placing them in final form 
is left to a special committee. 
The work of this committee is 
never given to the public or the 
coaches until the rule books are 
issued and placed on the news 
stands. 
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Rule XVII, Section 4—PENALTY. 
The description of the penalty under 
the rule which pertained to the for- 
ward pass striking the ground has 
been materially changed. The new 
wording is as follows: “If such in- 
completed pass is the first incompleted 
pass in the series of four downs in 
which it occurs, the side making the 
pass shall put the ball in play at the 
spot of the preceding down and the 
play shall count as a down. The point 
to be gained shall remain the same. 

“If there has already been one or 
more incompleted passes in the series 
of four downs in which the pass oc- 
curs, the side which made the pass 
shall put the ball in play five yards 
back of the spot of the preceding down 
and the play shall count as a down. 
The point to be gained shall remain 
the same. 

If, however, such incompleted pass 
occurs after a fourth down has been 
declared (i. e., if it occurs during a 
play following a fourth down), the 
ball shall go to the opponents at the 
spot of the preceding down.” Note: 
These penalties may not be declined. 

This rule which stipulates that the 
second incompleted pass in a series of 
four downs shall be penalized by a 
five-yard set-back of the team making 
the pass has occasioned a great deal 
of discussion throughout the country. 
While it is to be regretted that the 
forward pass rule was changed when 
it was working so well, yet experience 
will show that this new rule will not 
materially affect the game as has be- 
fore been suggested. There is still no 
penalty for completing passes. 

(Continued on page 48) 





























to block the secondary. 


Wilcox of Purdue is here shown in an end run around Chicago’s left end in the game last year. The Purdue men are breaking through 
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OME coaches are offensive 
S tacticians, and others de- 

fensive. Whether a coach 
devotes the major amount of 
his time to offense or defense, 
no team ever won a championship if it were not well 
grounded in defensive technic and strategy. Robert 
Zuppke has always had a fast charging line, and his idea 
of the blind charge which he has so interestingly described 
in the article that follows will be of interest to those 
who teach Zuppke’s style of football. Gilmour Dobie, 
whose articles on the defense for forward passes follows, 
has some original ideas on this subject. Anything that 
Dobie says about football carries authority. W. A. 
Alexander’s Georgia Tech teams are well qualified to 
represent his territory, and year after year rate with the 
best teams of the South. His suggestions regarding the 
work of the defensive fullback are worthy of careful 
consideration. 


Forward Pass Defense 


The formation of an adequate defense against the 
forward pass is a problem 
which has worried all foot- 
ball coaches some, and the 
majority of them a great 
deal. No doubt the defense 
for it will, in the 
future, continue to 
be one of the most 
knotty problems 
with which coaches 
will have to contend. 
Since the introduc- 
tion of the forward 
pass all sorts of de- 
fensive formations 
have been devised 
to cope with it. Only a few 
of them, however, have 
survived the test. In fact, 
none of them have proven 
to be everything that might 
be desired, but some few 
have proven to be quite 
satisfactory and have be- 
come more or less stand- 
ardized through their gen- 





eyes. 





NE of the most valuable 
habits a defensive line- 
man must acquire is called 
THE BLIND CHARGE. By 
blind we do not mean that the 
player must charge with closed 


In order to save valuable time 
BMA and enable the lineman to check 
the progress of the offense imme- 
diately, coaches have developed 
the so called BLIND CHARGE 
—blind because the defensive line- 
man thrusts his weight forward 
before he can see where the 
opponents intend to strike. 


September is none too early for the coach to plan his defense. 
Gilmour Dobie writes on Forward Pass Defense, W. A. 


all long passes thrown in the middle and to either side. 
In connection with this form of defense against passes, it 
is oftentimes customary to use a roving center to stop 
both running plays and the forward pass, but this varia- 
tion is somewhat complicated, and if the defense is to 
succeed, the center must be an experienced player, quick, 
active and a good speculator. 

Another form of defense against the pass, which is 
quite generally used, is a six man line with the center 
and two backs from three to eight yards behind, de- 
pending upon the down and the position on the field. 
The center is placed behind the middle of the line and 
the backs a little outside of each tackle. The other 
two backs are placed a little outside of the defensive 
ends and back from twelve to twenty-five yards, de- 
pending upon the down and the condition. The center 
then covers short passes between the defensive 
tackles and the backs on 
each side of him cover 
short and medium passes 
between the tackle and the 
sideline. The two backs 
behind cover the deep 
passes, each being assigned 
the territory between the 
center and the sidelines on 
his side of the field. 

Another method of de- 
fense against the forward 
pass, which is constantly 
growing in popularity, al- 
though for a time it did 
not gain so great a follow- 
ing as the zone system, is 
called the man to man sys- 
tem. The zone system has 
given trouble at times to 
all coaches because it is 
very difficult for a defen- 
sive halfback to stop passes 
thrown into his zone in 
cases where the passer is 
able to throw the ball 


rt 





eral usage. 
The defense which has 

probably been the most generally used against the 
aerial attack is known as the diamond defense, that 
is, a seven man line with the fullback from three to five 
yards behind the center, the halfbacks five to ten yards 
back and outside their tackles, and the safety man from 
fifteen to forty yards back, and about in the middle. The 
territory in the defensive backfield is then divided into 
zones and each defensive back is held responsible for the 
passes which are thrown into his territory. The fullback 
is assigned the territory between the defensive tackles 
and each halfback is made responsible for the territory 
on his side, extending to the sidelines back for a distance 
from fifteen to twenty-five yards. The safety man plays 


the ball almost entirely and is supposed to defend against 


accurately and fast, and 

where the receivers are 
fast and clever, or when two or more receivers are sent 
into the same zone. This difficulty is practically eliminated 
when the man to man system is employed. 

The man to man system may be successfully used in 
two ways, either by using a seven man line or a six man 
line. In the seven man lines one defensive back should 
be placed from three to five yards behind each tackle and 
each back thus placed should be assigned to cover the 
first offensive back on his side in case a forward pass is 
attempted. The other two defensive backs should be placed 
between the defensive end and tackle on opposite sides of 
the line, from eight to twelve yards back and each should 
be assigned to cover the offensive end on his side. With 
a six man line the four backs should be placed the same 
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Defensive Football 


Robert Zuppke discusses the BLIND CHARGE, 
Alexander describes the duties of the defensive fullback. 


as described above in connection with a seven man line, 
and the center put back in a position where he can cover 
the fifth man who is eligible and who may attempt to go 
down or out to receive a pass. 

In every case whether a zone system or a man to man 
system is used the men playing in the rush line should 
hurry the passer. 


The Blind Charge 


One of the most valuable habits a defensive lineman 
must acquire is called THE BLIND CHARGE. By 
blind we do not mean that the player must charge 
with closed eyes. It is very important that ‘the defen- 
sive lineman charges very quickly, and with the snap 
of the ball. In order that he may better be able 
to get off from his marks the instant the opponent’s 
center snaps the ball, he must concentrate on that 
reaction only. The natural 
tendency for the man on 
defense is to divide his 
attention between the back- 
field and the football in the 
center’s hands. This divi- 
sion of attention causes 
hesitation. The man would 
like to see where the oppo- 
nents intend to strike, so 
that he may know in which 
direction to charge. If he 
is intent on analyzing the 
intentions of his opponents 
and waits for them to make 
the first move, he may act 
intelligently enough, but 
too late. 

In order to save valuable 
time and enable the line- 
man to check the progress 
of the offense immediately, 
coaches have developed the 
so called BLIND CHARGE, 
blind because the defensive 
lineman thrusts his weight 
forward before he can see 
where the opponents intend 
to strike. The new recruit when learning to acquire 
this habit, doubts its efficiency. He finds it quite a battle 
against nature, for he wants to look before he leaps. It is 
almost like the blind reactions of a frightened animal 
devoid of deliberation. In the process of learning, there 
often arises the question of “How can I make the proper 
move, if I do not look to see where the opponents intend 
to strike?” The answer is “Charge first and look 
afterwards.” 

It is the ability to size up the direction of the opponent’s 
play while both the offense and defense are in motion that 
makes for a first class lineman. 

At the moment of the snap of the ball, the blind charge 
must move straight forward not to either left or right. 


INCE the 
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the forward pass, all sorts 

of defensive formations 
have been devised to cope with it. 
Only a few of them, however, 
have survived the test. 
none of them have proven to be 
everything that might be desired, 
but some few have proven to be 
quite satisfactory and have be- 
come more or less standardized 
through their general usage. 


This false movement to either 
left or right is called slicing. 
Nearly all linemen who wait to 
charge, fall into the slicing 
habit. They become the victims 
of reverse plays, split bucks, and deceptive plays of all 
descriptions. Since the blind charger moves straight 
forward at the instant the ball is snapped, he cannot be 
drawn out of the correct movement by decoys, for he will 
not see the deceptive movements of his opponents. He 
charges straight ahead first and then looks. By that time 
the core of the opponents play has developed and he can 
then change his direction and plunge into the core either 
to the left or right. 

The defensive lineman, in order to facilitate his quick 
charge must assume a relaxed stance. He must not fix 
his attention on the ball so intensely as to cause his mus- 
cles to tighten up. We believe a man can react more 
quickly from a relaxed posture. Many a lineman is a 
failure, because he insists on tensing his muscles long 
before the opponent’s center is ready to snap the ball. 
After the new recruit has learned to get off from his 
marks as fast, or faster, 
than his experienced fellow 
player, he is ready to learn 
something about other 
valuable football habits. 


Defensive Fullback 


In analyzing the 
individual position 
of the defensive full- 
back, it is necessary 
to omit a discussion 
of the co-ordination 
among the backs and 
between the line and 
backfield, both of 
which are essential to a 
sound defensive system. 

The fullback must be 
mentally alert at all times, 
capable of matching his 
wits against the strategy 
of the offensive signal 
caller, and of considering 
: the tactical situation, the 
: down, yards to be gained, 
score, position of the ball 

and time. His must be a 
flaming, fighting spirit, which will inspire his linemen 
and give them dogged determination to win no matter 
what the opponents may have accomplished. Physically, 
the fullback must be rugged and a glutton for the punish- 
ment which he will have to take in performing his assign- 
ments. Further, he does not have the opportunity to relax 
that the other backs have on the defense. He must be able 
to diagnose plays quickly and to start fast, even though he 
may not be a speedy runner. The fullback should take a 
position in front of the middle of the offensive backfield 
formation at a distance of from three to five yards behind 
the line of scrimmage from which he can study the 
offensive ends. It is absolutely essential that his position 
first of all will permit him to observe the hands of all 
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offensive backfield men within pass- 
ing radius of their center. This 
means that he should be able to watch 
the initial pass from center and follow 
the progress of the handling of the 
ball in the backfield, never guessing 
at its location. To lose sight of the 
ball is fatal. 

He should study the offensive ends, 
guards and backfield for tell-tale 
characteristics which telegraph the 
plays. The ends may station them- 
selves so as to block opposing tackles 
or they may move out into the open to 
get a faster start downfield. Both 
ends moving into the open indicate a 
pass or a kick. One end adjusting 
himself to block the tackle and the 
other for an open play might indicate 
a running play in which the open end 
will come through to block the defen- 
sive fullback. Pointing their bodies 
and gazing in the direction to be 
taken are other’ characteristics. 
Guards often take a stance well back 
on their heels so they can come out 
of their positions fast, to get into 
the interference on wide runs or to 
protect a backfield passer. If they 
take this stance at least a line play 
is not indicated. Offensive backs 
often point their bodies toward, or 
gaze in the direction in which they 
are going, and sometimes the back 
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who is to receive the pass from center 
and carry the ball will become tense, 
move his hands and gaze intently at 
the ball while the other backs will 
ignore it. 

Well designed running plays always 
provide for blocking the defensive 
fullback, so when the fullback’s diag- 
nosis indicates such a play, he should 
prepare to dispose of at least one 
blocker, perhaps two, before he can 
get to the ball carrier. If he neglects 
this, he may be sure that he will be 
knocked down frequently. To avoid 
these blockers on line plunges, he 
should move close in behind the cover 
of the linemen where it will be hard 
to get at him. Waiting and standing 
back in the open are disastrous. As 
he sees the hole open and the ball 
carrier coming, he should drive into it 
low to smash the opponent. If the 
fullback goes in high, he will get the 
wind knocked out of him. On the 
wider runs his best defense is the use 
of his hands combined with nimble 
feet. The rules permit the men on 
defense to use their hands, thus giv- 
ing them an equal chance with the 
offensive blockers and interference. 
It is pitiful to see a pair of powerful 
hands and arms dangling at the side 
of a defensive player as he is cut 
down or blocked. By feinting with 
the hips and feet, the defensive full- 
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back may tempt his blocker into 
throwing his body the wrong way. 
Only clowns in circuses are supposed 
to be flat-footed. 

Against forward passes the full- 
back should keep the receiver between 
him and the ball. He should not take 
his eye off the ball and when it is 
thrown he should not forget the man 
and play the ball. The coach will 
determine whether the fullback is to 
cover the short territory behind the 
line of scrimmage or the flat and wide 
space to one side. 

The fullback should not stand and 
stare when a team mate intercepts a 
pass, but should give him something 
besides good wishes and _ hopes. 
Rather he should get a man and cut 
him down as quickly as possible. 


In conclusion, it is the fullback’s 
privilege and duty to be the spirit and 
inspiration of the defense. He should 
TALK, TALK, TALK, all the time, 
telling his team mates what he ana- 
lyzed the play to be, thus making it 
possible for them to profit by his 
observations. If for no other reason, 
it is encouraging, especially if a line 
man is faltering, to get a slap on the 
back and a word of encouragement 
from a fighter behind him. He 
should drive his linemen; they like 
it and it bucks them up. 


Intramural Athletics at Purdue 


RIVER swim, suggested by 

one of the students, proved 
to be an interesting event in intra- 
mural athletics at Purdue. It at- 
tracted a large entry list and cre- 
ated much interest among the 
students. 


ITH the rising tide of in- 
terest in intramural athletic 
activities: during the past 


five years, Purdue University has 
more than kept step with the advances 
being made in this phase of athletic 
competition, and today has one of the 
best equipped and most efficient in- 
tramural departments of the Big Ten. 
Purdue University leads in intra- 
mural work from a standpoint of the 
percentage of students taking part. 
Intramural work was placed on a 
firm basis at Purdue following the 
arrival of M. L. Clevett in 1920, and 
during the past six years the depart- 
ment has flourished and progressed 
to what might be termed a near 
saturation point. A few figures will 
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show graphically what Purdue has 
accomplished in interesting students 
in intramural athletic activity. In 
1922-23, 1,838 different students en- 
rolled in one or more activities of the 
department, with some thirty-seven 
different sorts of competition open. 
In 1923-24 this number was raised to 
2,031 different students with seventy- 





three kinds of competition open, and 
during the year just closed, 1925-26, 
the names of 2,240 different men stu- 
dents out of a male student body of 
2,657, appear on the records of the 
intramural department as having 
taken part in ninety-four varied activ- 
ities. 

Until this last year, co-ed athletic 
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work was in charge of Mr. Clevett, 
but in the fall of 1925 a separate de- 
partment of physical education for 
women was established, giving him 
more time to spend on his work with 
the men students. With the co-eds 
under his direction, Mr. Clevett, in 
1924-25, had a total of 2,485 different 
students engaged in intramural work 
out of slightly over 3,000 students 
enrolled at Purdue. 


The intramural department is or- 
ganized as an integral part of the 
department of physical education for 
men. Mr. Clevett is at the head of 
the department, and besides clerical 
help, has two student managers who 
by appointment are changed each 
semester. These managers are in 
turn assisted by a number of sopho- 
mores trying out for the position of 
assistant manager. 


Fraternity men are organized most 
efficiently under the intramural sys- 
tem and each fraternity is repre- 
sented by an intramural representa- 
tive. Unorganized students are 
reached through an ingenious plan 
developed by Mr. Clevett. At the 
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opening of each school year, the town 
is blocked off into squares and 
wards, containing as nearly an equal 
number of students as is possible, 
are organized. A manager and an 
assistant are then appointed for each 
ward. These fraternity and ward 
representatives meet at various times 
during the year, for the purpose of 
arranging schedules, discussing rules, 
and other matters. 


“Everybody likes to play, and if 
given an opportunity, will do so,” says 
Mr. Clevett in referring to his success 
with intramural work. “The idea of 
intramural work is to get as many 
different activities as will attract 
students, and always be open to sug- 
gestions about new games and stunts. 
Keep all available equipment in good 
shape and going to capacity,” are a 
few suggestions he makes. One of 
the students suggested a river swim 
this year and it was adopted, attracted 
a good sized entry list and created 
much interest among the students. 

The intramural expenses are borne 
by the university, the only expense of 
the athletic department which is not 
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carried by its own funds. Awarding 
of medals plays no small part in the 
interest which has been generated at 
Purdue in intramural sports. Money 
used for medals has been increased 
every year since the department was 
established, and this last year some 
$1,061 was expended for medals, 
trophies and other awards. 


Nineteen different sports were 
offered to students during the year 
1925-26, eight different groups en- 
gaged in them, and a total of ninety 
different contests were held under the 
nineteen sports. The sports offered 
included baseball, basketball, track 
and field, football, boxing, cross 
country, fencing, golf, gymnastics, 
hand ball, horseshoe pitching, wres- 
tling, relay races, swimming, tennis, 
volley ball, bicycle races, cage ball 
and canoeing. The organized groups 
included military, fraternity, wards, 
church, independent, class and fresh- 
men. A faculty division is also main- 
tained, and during the last year one 
hundred faculty members took part in 
athletic activities, raising the total 

(Continued on page 22) 


(1) M. L. Clevett, Assistant 
Director of Athletics, is in di- 
rect charge of intramural ath- 
letics at Purdue. 


(2) A glimpse of the intra 
mural carnival, a big athletic 
feature at Purdue. 


(3) Track athletics are im 
portant events in intramurals at 
Purdue. 
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The Minnesota Stadium 


HE creative power of an idea 
sk again been demonstrated. 

At the University of Minne- 
sota, when it was found that rapidly 
growing student participation in 
athletics was crowding facilities un- 
endurably, someone had an idea—and 
as a result facilities for indoor track, 
boxing, wrestling, orthopedic gym- 
nastics, handball and squash racquets 
sprang into being wholly without the 
erection of any new building. 

The idea was that Minnesota’s 
Stadium, finished in 1924, was so con- 
structed that the space beneath the 
seats might be transformed into 
splendid athletic quarters with the 
expenditure of a relatively small sum 
of money. This idea originated, per- 
haps, in the minds of the Stadium 
planners, who had designed the struc- 
ture to make it possible. Its attractive- 
ness found further reflection in the 
minds of the director of athletics, 
Fred W. Luehring, of Sherman W. 
Finger, the track coach, and of others. 
A year ago last spring, at any rate, 
the regents appropriated about $100,- 
000 for making over the Stadium in- 
terior for athletic purposes. By last 
fall the new rooms, tracks, and spaces, 
were ready for use. During the 


By T. E. Steward 
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winter thousands of students made 
use of them. The plan had been a 
complete success. 

Minnesota’s use of space beneath 
her big Memorial Stadium is thought 
to be unique. Team rooms, shower 
and locker rooms beneath a Stadium 
are not unusual, but in no other place, 
perhaps, has the idea of using that 
space been carried to so thorough a 
conclusion. Minnesota has even fin- 
ished off a large suite of attractive 
offices beneath one side of the Stadium 
in which to house all the work of 
ticket administration and mail order 
sales. 

The first quarters finished beneath 
the Minnesota Stadium were those 
necessary to the successful operation 
of football and track teams. There 
were built a large locker room, shower 
rooms, toilet facilities, a thoroughly 
equipped room for the work of the 
trainer’s department and a splendid 
equipment room, over which Oscar, 
famous discoverer (some say he 
swiped it) of the “Little Brown Jug,” 
presides with full dignity. On the 
opposite side are locker, shower and 
toilet rooms for visiting teams on 
the ground floor, and above them, the 
offices of ticket administration, with 
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Pictures 1 and 3 show boxing and 


wrestling rings in the large boxing- 
wrestling room under the Minne- 
sota stadium. 





plenty of space left for expansion of 
either. Adjacent, also, is the new 
orthopedic gymnasium in which ap- 
proximately five hundred students a 
year take part in gymnastics for cor- 
rection and special development which 
are so ably directed by Emil W. 
Iverson, Minnesota’s hockey coach. 

While the first of the work under 
the Stadium was in progress it was 
decided that further use might be 
made of some of this apparently 
subterranean space. Accordingly a 
big and comfortable room was finished 
off for the use of visiting alumni and 
“M” men on the days of the big 
games. It has become a favorite 
“fanning” ground, a place where the 
battles of olden days, “when there 
were giants” are refought, and the 
excellences and weaknesses of present 
day stars are liberally described, as 
is the custom among alumni athletes. 
This is used also as a varsity room in 
which Dr. Clarence W. Spears holds 
his chalk talks. 

So far so good, said the athletic 
authorities when this much had been 
completed, but still they saw that little 
had been added to the actual facili- 
ties that would care for more ath- 
letics, inter-collegiate and _ intra- 








In picture 2 is seen one 
corner of the equipment 
room. There is plenty of 
space for an orderly ar- 
rangement of all equip- 
ment. Picture 4 shows a 
glimpse of the trainer’s 
department. 
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mural, or for other sports than foot- 
ball and track. Accordingly the re- 
gents were asked to employ the 
$100,000 which they ultimately appro- 
priated, for the construction of still 
greater facilities. It is as a result 
of this grant that the big room for 
boxing and wrestling, the handball 
courts, squash racquets courts, space 
for winter track practice and the 
orthopedic gymnasium, already re- 
ferred to, have been brought into 
being. 
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Both boxing and wrestling have 
grown swiftly in popular favor among 
the Minnesota students in the past 
few years; the completion of the new, 
special room in which these sports 
now are carried on beneath the sta- 
dium has given Minnesota the best 
boxing and wrestling quarters in the 
Western Conference. The equipment 
includes nine punching bag platforms 
and bags, six punching dummies, 
chest weights, stall bars, two boxing 
rings, two wrestling rings, complete 
with ropes and mats, rope skipping 
equipment and other items, including 
a coach’s office. This big room, 
measuring 120 feet by 20 feet pro- 
vides everything that the instructor 
or athlete in boxing or wrestling 
might desire. 

When freshman men enter the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota they go through 


a searching and _ skillful physical 
examination. In the course of this, 
many defects are found in some 


students, and those, in whom the 
defects are serious enough to warrant 
an excuse for military drill, are 
assigned to the orthopedic gymnasium 
class. Here are corrected faults as 
flat feet and spinal curvatures, or even 
more serious ailments which promise 
to yield before proper gymnastic 
effort. The orthopedic gymnasium 
measures the same as the boxing and 
wrestling room, 120 by 20 feet, and 


is thoroughly equipped. 


Winter track practice has been pro- 
vided for on the ground level beneath 
the Stadium. There are two straight- 
away tracks of about one hundred and 
thirty yards and a long, winding track 
partitioned off by a high and smooth 
board wall and lighted by electric 
lights, through which the middle and 
long distance runners can safely do 
their stuff even on the coldest days. 


Close by, two of the concrete ramps 
leading from entrances to the seats in 
the Stadium have been knocked out 
and wooden runways have been built 
to replace them when games are going 
on and the ramps must be used. When 
there are no games in the Stadium 
these wooden runways are removed, 
and below them is left a broad free 
space for the winter use of athletes 
practicing in the field sports. Shot 
putting, high jumping, pole vaulting, 
and even the javelin, discus and ham- 
mer are practised in this relatively 
narrow area. To permit practice with 
the javelin and discus Coach Finger 
has piled up a thick curtain of hay 
bales against the stadium wall and 
the javelins and hammers are hurled 
against this mat, the height at which 
they strike from a given distance giv- 
ing some indication of the probable 
length of the heave had it been com- 
pleted. 

Visiting directors, athletes and 
coaches have said that Minnesota’s 
development of facilities beneath its 





In picture 5 the huge pile of 
hay bales form a mat against 
which the javelins and discus 
are hurled in practice. Picture 6 
the 130-yard 


shows one of 
straightaways. 


Stadium is the best and most effective 
that has been made at any institution 
having a Stadium. These facilities 
will become even more useful in the 
near future when Minnesota starts 
work on the new field house, for which 
land just across the street from the 
Stadium has already been obtained. 
A tunnel will run from the field house 
to the end of the Stadium that con- 
tains the locker, shower, and coach’s 
quarters, so that both ends of the 
athletic plant will be closely con- 
nected. 

Minnesota is pioneering also in the 
introduction of squash _ racquets, 
which is a game especially suited to 
the older students and the faculty 
members. Scores of friends have 
already been made for athletics in the 
eight squash courts with which the 
Stadium is provided. Ten four wall 
handball courts are also in constant 
demand both by faculty members and 
students. The golf driving nets that 
have recently been added are also a 
notable asset prior to the opening of 
the outdoor golf season. 

Dressing rooms beneath the Sta- 
dium were put to an unaccustomed use 
this spring when they became the 
quarters of Metropolitan and Chicago 
operatic stars who sang the principal 
roles in the opera “Aida,” presented 
at night in the out-of-doors on a 
specially erected stage facing the 
closed end of the Stadium. It is 
estimated that 12,000 people heard 
the opera. 
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“Moon” Baker of Northwestern is shown carrying the ball in the Chicago game. The Chicago player nearest to Baker is about to tackle 
him from the side. 


Football Fundamentals 


Tackling 


By Coach E. W. Bagshaw 
University of Washington 


HE greatest thrill of football 
for me as a player, was to feel 
a well executed tackle where the 
tackler slammed his opponent to the 
ground and kept him there; as an old 
“grad” of the game, the greatest 
thrill for me today is still to see a 
well executed tackle. There is no 
fallacy in the frequently repeated 
statement that eleven good aggressive 
tacklers can make the best devised 
offensive look very sick, and vice 
versa. Any kind of an offense will 
look like a million dollars against a 
bunch of “neck wringers.” 

To every man coaching and playing 
football, there is the ideal tackle 
which constantly must be worked for. 
This ideal is rarely obtained, because 
of the rapidly changing conditions on 
the playing field and because of the 
“human equation” involved. A great 
part of the time one must be satis- 
fied with stopping the runner, tangling 
him up, or changing his direction so 
that someone else can get him. But 
sooner or later, if the ideal is there, 
it will come, and what a wonderfully 
self-satisfied feeling will then occur. 

A tackle must be aggressive. Too 
much stress has been placed on ap- 
proaching, as far as possible, and on 
“getting set.” We find too many men 


“getting set’ and letting the runner 
take the initiative both mentally and 
physically. A good tackler will make 
the runner hesitate and at the moment 
he hesitates, he is lost. 


“Getting set” 


does not mean stopping and coming 
down on the heels. It means that the 
tackler should get himself under con- 
trol and collect himself so that he can 
drive at the runner, swerve him to the 
right or left as the runner may 
choose, but never let up on his ag- 
gressiveness. Some tacklers have such 
good muscular co-ordination that they 
can go at top speed and down the 
runner. Other men have not this de- 
velopment and must slow up a trifle 
before making their drive. I believe 
that in the early stages of a football 
man’s career that it is better for him 
to come up fast and miss, than to 
begin to hesitate and “get set.” After 
missing a number of times, the 
tackler will soon learn how to judge 
his timing and drive. This method 
will develop the aggressive player for 
whom we are all looking, while the 
“get set” and wait method will pro- 
duce a hesitant player, who soon be- 
comes lost. 

Tackling may be classified in three 
groups; head-on or from the front, 
side, and from the rear. In all groups 
the essentials are the same. The first 
and foremost is body contact. The 
arms are mere appendages to aid in 
making the tackle complete. Too many 
players tackle with their arms and 
fingers, and it is no wonder that so 
many tackles are missed when one 
compares the muscular development of 
the runner’s thighs, and the arms and 
fingers of the tackler. To get body 
contact, the tackler must make his 
drive so as to embrace an imaginary 
object a yard or two beyond the run- 
ner. In other words, he must go 


through the runner who happens to 
be in the way. 


Head-on tackling is the hardest be- 
cause the runner has a choice of di- 
rections. In tackling from in front 
the tackler approaches the runner as 
if he were going to tackle on one side, 
then at the moment of contact throws 
his head to the other side of the run- 
ner. This movement will impose the 
body of the tackler in front of the 
runner. The tackler approaches as 
rapidly as possible with arms ex- 
tended somewhat like a wrestler, and 
with a staggering stride. He watches 
and concentrates on the spot where 
he is going to hit (just above the 
knees). At the moment of contact 
the arms should be extended as far as 
possible around the runner. This will 
bring the muscles of the shoulder into 
play, and thus protect the bones and 
nerves of the shoulder. The back 
should be straight and not humped, 
so as to give a full blow of the entire 
body. The legs should be under the 
body so that they can keep on digging. 
To me, the wrist-lock, at the moment 
of contact, is very important. If this 
is automatically done, it prevents slip- 
ping and pins the runner to the 
tackler’s shoulder. With the shoulder 
used as a fulcrum, the arms pulling 
towards his chest, and his legs dig- 
ging, the tackler should be able to jam 
the runner to the ground without 
much difficulty. The tackler’s head 
should be kept as close to the runner 
as possible, as this avoids pulling 
away and gives more power and body 
drive. Merely throwing the arms 
around the runner’s legs and grasping 
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them with the fingers will not hold a 
powerful runner, and it is just as easy 
to learn the wrist-lock as any other 
method. 

Tackling from the side, or at any 
angle, is the easiest form of tackling, 
provided the tackler has enough drive 
to carry through the runner and his 
stiff-arm. At all times the tackler 
must try to get his head and body in 
front of the runner. In this way, if 
the arms shoula miss the tackle, the 
body or leg contact will stagger the 
runner. Tackling with the body and 
head behind the runner leaves too 
much to the arms, and a strong run- 
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ner will wade right through them. 
Some contend that head-before-the- 
runner method is conducive to injury 
from the knees of a high stepper, and 
for this reason they teach the head- 
behind the runner. But for my part, 
I do not believe that the hurts from 
the head-in-front are half so serious 
as the missed tackles and injuries 
from the heels received when using 
the head-in-the-rear method. 


In side angle tackling, the arms 
should be back, the hands, eyes and 
head should be the same as in the 
tackle from the front. There may be 
one difference, that is, in side tackling 
the tackler may leave his feet to get 
at the runner. This he must not do 
too soon, for he must not lose the 
drive necessary to carry him through 
the runner’s stiff-arm, and side step- 
ping. 

Tackling from the rear is just plain 
speed and courage enough to take a 
chance on the runner’s heels. This 
may be avoided somewhat by tackling 
high around the runner’s hips. Rab- 
bit runners or small, unusually shifty 
men should be tackled high and 
smuggled; especially should this be 
true if big men make the tackle. 


The agencies to develop tackling 
are usually three. (1) There is the 
stationary dummy, which is suspended 
from the dummy frame by a rope or 
chain without a stretch; care should 
be used in the employment of this 
dummy in not running too far. (2) 
The falling dummy which is attached 
to a pulley and counterbalanced with 
weights, gives way when tackled. 
(3) Then there is the traveling 
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dummy which moves along a cable at 
the direction of the posts, the shock 
of the tackler being taken up by 
weights fastened on the ends of the 
running cable. The stationary dummy 
develops the arms and shoulders, be- 
cause it requires the tackler to hang 
on, or he will be sent sprawling in 
the tackling pit. The falling dummy 
is the easiest, as no amount of in- 
genuity is required to bring it down. 
The traveling dummy, however, re- 
quires more musclar co-ordination to 
bring it to the ground, because by the 
system of pulleys employed, it is pos- 
sible to move it at various speeds or 
(Continued on page 32) 

















This play, which occurred in the Fordham-Georgetown gamie last fall, shows the kicker still off of the ground, and the man who blocked 


the kicker in the air; the Georgetown man who defended the kicker is about to fall on the loose ball. 
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i King Football 

With the football season approaching the question 
is frequently asked whether football will be as 
popular or more popular than it has been in other 
seasons. Last year’s season was the best viewed from 
every angle in the history of the sport and there is 
no reason to believe that the game has yet reached 
its peak. Different managers have reported that their 
requests for application blanks for tickets at this 
time of the year is in advance of that of other years 


and there is every reason to believe that the general - 


public will support the game even better this year 
than ever before. Football throughout the United 
States was played in 1925 under difficulties. In some 
sections it rained practically every Saturday and this, 
of course, materially affected the crowds. In the 
older universities the teams played, nevertheless, 
before capacity crowds. In the Western Conference 
despite the fact that the weather conditions were 
adverse, the total paid attendance exceeded that of 
1924-25. In the smaller institutions results were not 
so good. In fact, many of the high schools and 
smaller colleges lost money on the football season 
because of the inclement weather. It is not reason- 
able to believe that we will have many years like last 
year and if the weather is favorable this season the 
total paid admissions for the school and college games 
should be far in excess of those of any other year. 

There was a time when the public paid very little 
attention to football until after the World Series 
baseball games were played. This meant that the 
season from the standpoint of public interest was 
only six weeks long. Now the public shows interest 
in the game from the first of September until the last 
of November and even the early season games attract 
large crowds. A great many people, are wondering 
whether or not professional football will this year 
interfere with the success of amateur football. In 
the writer’s judgment, while it may be that pro- 
fessional football due to the impetus which was given 
it last year by Red Grange may draw more money 
than ever before, there seems very little danger that 
it will ever supplant the game as we now know it. 
On the other hand the coaches who are able to look 
into the distance and see the effect of the professional 
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influence upon any sport and those who are interested 
in the future of football will refuse to lend their 
sanction and support to the professional game. 


The institutions will start this year with better 
equipment for football than formerly. New stadia 
have been erected throughout the country and old 
stadia and playing fields have been improved. It is 
safe to say that the seating capacity of the school 
and college stands has been doubled in the last ten 
years. 

The army of coaches who will instruct the players 
in football this year is made up of men far better 
qualified to do good work than was true of the men 
of former years. This means that fewer mistakes will 
be made and as a result, friends rather than oppo- 
nents for the game will be created. The standing of 
the coaches in their communities is higher today than 
formerly and for the most part the men who are 
teaching the boys how to play football have the 
respect of the players, parents and the school and 
college authorities. 

There is no indication that the popularity of foot- 
ball is waning as viewed from the standpoint of the 
numbers of candidates for the thousands of teams. 
In fact, in many of the institutions, all of the men 
who really are qualified to play football are engaging 
in the sport in some form or other. Real football 
is not for those who are physically below par. In 
the institutions where football has been properly and 
sanely developed, the coach is no longer confronted 
with the problem of trying to get men out for the 
team. His rather is a problem of making proper 
selection and of adequately coaching and training the 
men who do come out. 

The faculties in certain universities are apprehen- 
sive because football has reached its present heights 
and some of the academic departments have not 
grown correspondingly. Apprehension concerning 
football is nothing new. For twenty-five years edu- 
cators here and there have raised their voices against 
this game. The objections to the game, however, that 
are being advanced today are new and they have to do 
mainly with the belief that football has grown out 
of proportion with the other college activities and 
departments. There is no danger, however, that high 
school superintendents or college presidents in any 
great number will rule that the game must be given 
up. Here and there we may expect to find an insti- 
tution that will not encourage or promote the playing 
of interscholastic or intercollegiate football. In the 
past the institutions that have given up football have 
almost without exception sooner or later given the 
game a place on the sport program again. It is the 
duty and responsibility, however, of the coaches to 
make clear this point, that interest in things academic 
will not be extended by prohibiting interest in things 
athletic, and further that their concern should be 
solely as to what manner athletics can be made more 
helpful than at present to the institution, city and 
country. 

Every man who is to coach a football team this fall 
is to be congratulated whether he wins or loses 
because he will have three months of the rarest kind 
of sport and further, if he does his job well he will 
have the satisfaction of knowing that he has made 
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an educational contribution that will not be secondary 
in importance to that of his fellow teachers. When 
this JOURNAL is read King Football will be on the 
throne. Long may he reign! 





Writers in the September Journal 


THE JOURNAL with pride calls attention to the 
names of the men who have contributed articles for 
the September number of the JOURNAL. It would be 
difficult to find men better qualified to write on the 
subjects on which they have written than those whose 
names appear with their articles this month. 

Robert Zuppke has for a decade and a half been 
one of the outstanding football coaches in America. 
His Illinois teams have for all of that time stood at 
the top or near the top of American colleges. 

Gilmour Dobie of Cornell University has one of 
the most impressive coaching records of any man in 
the game. Wherever he has been, North Dakota, 
the University of Washington, the United States 
Naval Academy and at Cornell, he has won with 
surprising regularity. 

Enoch Bagshaw, who played football under Dobie 
at the University of Washington, last year won the 
Pacific Coast Conference championship with a team 
that was characterized by its hard, sharp tackling. 
It is very fitting that Mr. Bagshaw should write on 
the art of tackling. 

W. A. Alexander has for some time been known 
nationally because of his work at the Georgia School 
of Technology. Alexander is not only a great football 
coach but an administrator and director who stands 
high in national athletics circles. 

Harry Kipke, assistant coach at the University of 
Michigan and All-American back of a few years ago, 
is one of the truly great kickers that the game has 
produced. Kipke can made a football do his bidding 
as Bobby Jones or Hagen can control a golf ball, or 
Tilden a tennis ball. 

V. Green, who has written a very sane suggestive 
article on coaching a high school team, played center 
on the University of Illinois team for three years and 
has been coaching for three years at Waukegan High 
School. Green is an enthusiastic student of the game 
and bids fair to make a name for himself in football 
coaching circles. 

Clarence Bush is a well known sports writer in 
Chicago. His articles have appeared in many maga- 
zines and in the Christian Science Monitor. Last 
year he attended at least one of the well known coach- 
ing schools for the purpose of getting in close touch 
with the men in football. 

Jonathan A. Butler, field secretary of the National 
Amateur Athletic Federation, has had wide experi- 
ence in athletics. For a number of years he was in 
the administrative offices of Princeton University 
and during the World War held an important admin- 
istrative position with the War Department Commis- 
sion on Training Camp Activities. After the war 
for a number of years he was with the community 
service department of the Playground and Recrea- 
tion Association. This year he assisted in making 
a budget analysis of the athletic association finances 
of the Big Ten universities. 
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Boyd Chambers, director of athletics of the Univer- 
sity of Cincinnati, has written about his experiences 


with night football. Chambers, who is well known 
in baseball circles as well as in other athletic activi- 
ties, has an original mind and has contributed many 
ideas for the betterment of the different games. 

Colonel Nelson A. Kellogg, director of athletics, 
Purdue University, was one of the outstanding dis- 
tance runners of his time when he was at the 
University of Michigan. Since graduation he has 
served at DeKalb Normal School, the Universities of 
Iowa and Purdue. He was one of the few men who 
entered the first training camps and came out with 
a major’s commission. He served with distinction 
with the troops in France. At Purdue he has 
developed a splendid type of organization which has 
attracted wide attention. 

J. J. Lipp attended the University of Chicago. He 
is one of the founders and officers of the Chicago Offi- 
cials’ Association and has been officiating in the Con- 
ference for a number of years. His article on the 
head-linesman’s duties brings out some points which : 
are often overlooked by officials. 


H. H. McCullough, who has permitted the JOURNAL 
to publish his thesis on the Status of State High 
School Athletic Associations, has taught in a number 
of high schools in Ohio. A year ago he did graduate 
work at Ohio State University and while there pre- 
pared this highly instructive article. 

T. E. Steward, Director of the News Service, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, wrote the article on thé Minne- 
sota Stadium. A great many schools and colleges that 
are building stadia these days are wondering what 
to do with the space under the seats. Mr. Steward’s 
description of the use made of the area under the 
Minnesota concrete stands will suggest ideas which 
may be helpful to others. 

H. H. House, who has written the article on “Some 
Physical Education Relationships,” was last year con- 
nected with the A. & M. College of Texas. This year 
he is a member of the Department of Physical Educa- 
tion, State College of Washington, Pullman, Wash- 
ington. 

THE JOURNAL has engaged a number- of prominent 
and well known men, each of whom can speak with 
authority on the subject on which he will write, to 
contribute articles for the October JOURNAL. These 
articles will deal with the modern development of 
the game and with other subjects that will be of value 
to the men who are striving to keep abreast of the 
athletic times. 

If you have some problem in athletics on which you 
would like to have some help and you will make your 
wants known, the editor will be glad to do what he 
can to see that the matter is discussed in the JOURNAL. 
Football and the other sports are continually chang- 
ing, and the JOURNAL will keep its readers informed 
regarding modern developments in the season of the 
sport. For instance, the November number of the 
magazine will be devoted quite largely to information 
regarding the type of football being played in the 
leading universities of the country. This material 
will be authentic and will contain facts that will be 
invaluable to the students of the game. 
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T he Evolution of Football Technique 


HE value of great football sys- 

tems, used by coaches who win 

a majority of their battles on 

the gridiron, is not susceptible of sci- 

entific proof. These systems are mat- 

ters of faith and devotion, something 

that one believes in like a religion, 

but something that one cannot dem- 

onstrate like the proposition that two 

and two are four. Let us take the 

matter of punting strategy as part of 
a system for illustration. 

“All the world knows when we are 
going to punt,” says Robert C. 
Zuppke, highly successful football 
mentor at the University of Illinois, 
“we know it, and we don’t care if the 
other side knows it, too. They will 
know it anyhow, soon enough.” 

On the other hand, Gilmour Dobie, 
now with Cornell University, who has 
to his credit a long record of unde- 
feated teams at other institutions, 
propounds this opposite doctrine: 
“Conceal as long as possible your in- 
tention to punt, sometimes for sur- 
prise punting on the third down.” 

Some day football may be reduced 
to a science, though it is not likely. 
Today it is still in a very early stage 
of evolution. Even in theory you 
cannot put your finger on it and be 
sure it is there. 

Two systems of gridiron philosophy 
may perform, side by side, the one 
proving every bit as successful as the 
other. Yet they may differ in details, 








ZUPPKE’S PUNTING RULES 


The ideal punt is made with one 

-:and a half steps. The quickest 
kick is a one-step. 

If the punter wishes to kick high, 
he holds the ball high; if low, 
he holds the ball low. 

Watch the ball until after the 
kick is made. 

The leg swing should be forward 
like a pendulum, without a 
side arc on a horizontal radius. 

Follow through — kickers who 
merely slap the ball do not get 
distance. 

The punter should call his kicks 
“right,” “left” or “short.” 

Place your kicks, get height as 
well as distance so that the 
ends may cover and hold the 
ground gained. 

The punter requires a fine sense 
of rhythm and balance. He 

should speed the kick by in- 
creasing the speed of the 
rhythm. 








By Clarence A. Bush 


in major premises, or even be 
diametrically contradictory all along 
the line. 

Nobody can say just why a certain 
system wins games. That is the rea- 
son why it is dangerous for young 
coaches to attempt to copy bodily the 
system of some great leader of the 
gridiron. The beginning coach may 
copy everything in a system but the 
vital thing, and yet it might be that 
nobody could point out the missing 
link. On top of that, all the great 
coaches declare that the mere copy cat 
is bound to fail. The problem of the 
young coach, then, is no small one. 
What is he to do? 

Factors of variability in football 
are almost infinite, and that is why it 
cannot be put down on paper and fol- 
lowed like a science. Development of 
any science requires the elimination 
of variable factors and the control of 
all the elements and conditions. How 
impossible it would be to reduce foot- 
ball to a science at the present stage 
of its evolution, at least, is quickly 
seen. 

For instance, any given system of 
attack may be good if used by players 
whose talents, individually and collec- 
tively, happen to fit the system. A 
coach blessed with such material one 
year may prove highly successful with 
his system. Next year he may get a 
different assortment of talent and his 
system will prove a failure. 

No coach can ever be sure just 
what is the reason for the success or 
failure of his system in any given 
case. He may blame it on the execu- 
tion by the players, but if his system 


is so hard to execute, is it a good 


system? The coach must draw some 
conclusions and act upon them, but he 
cannot be sure he is right, nor can 
anybody else prove he is wrong. 

Army coaches, for example, have 
trained their West Point teams for 
years to send two men back on fourth 
down to catch punts. It has become a 
tradition that the close man is to get 
the short punts, and the distant man 
to get the long ones. 

Coach Dobie of Cornell, formerly of 
the Navy, asserts there is nothing 
more ridiculous than this. Two men 
can do nothing, thinks Dobie, that one 
man cannot do much better in the 
way of catching punts. They interfere 
with each other, and like the fielders 
in baseball, let the ball drop between 
them. 

Besides, putting two men back on 
defense means that a man must be 
taken from the defensive wall; a man 


who cannot be well spared from block- 
ing the opposing tacklers coming 
down the field. If the man who is to 
get short punts actually did any good, 
Dobie says, maybe there would be 
some excuse for putting him back. 
However, this coach says short kicks 
are nothing to be feared. The one 
receiver can run up on them, or they 
may be allowed to bounce short. If 
one man is good enough on second and 
third down, he is good enough for 
fourth down, also. 

There is only one way to catch a 
punted football, any coach will tell 
you. Then each coach will proceed to 
describe and demonstrate a different 
way, and the difference in some cases 
is fundamental. 

“Catch it with your hands,” says 
Dobie. “Reach out and up and meet 
it with your hands, wrap your fingers 
around it and bring it into the chest. 
Don’t try to catch it in your arms—it 
will go through. Don’t try to catch it 
on the chest—it will bounce off.” 

If you’ve ever seen Dobie’s fingers, 
you will understand why he tells his 
men to “wrap their fingers around it,” 
for Dobie has, without doubt, the 
longest, boniest, sprawlingest fingers 
on record, and they don’t do anything 
else but wrap around the ball any time 
they come near it. A player with 
short, thick fingers, however, would 
have a hard time catching a ball 
Dobie’s way. 








HEISMAN’S PUNTING AXIOMS 
Never get back less than ten 


yards, 

Don’t let yourself be hurried; 
don’t call for the ball until 
you are calm and ready. 

Never take your eyes off the ball 
after it is snapped. 

Don’t jab your fingers at it and 
poke it away from you. 

Don’t take too long adjusting it 
in your hands. 

Never take more than three steps 
or it will be blocked. Two are 
enough. 

Never punt with your toe—al- 
ways your instep. 

Don’t drop it too close; it will go 
straight up. 

Don’t let it fall too low—there’ll 
be no force in the kick. 

If opponents are not rushing you, 
don’t hasten the kick, but hold 
it so as to let your line get 
down. 
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Bike Combination Supporter No. B6 
F Designed for football and baseball players. Waist 
band 7-in. wide Holds sliding pads. Pouch made 
q 3-in. wider than ordinary supporters to hold alu- 
Ke minum cup when desired. 





The coach who teaches champions realizes the value of consistent performance. To outfit 
these men he naturally chooses the best possible equipment. 

The BIKE WEB MANUFACTURING CO. is the oldest manufacturer of this type of equipment 
in the field. The officers of this company as well as the key employees are athletic men. They 
have spent a quarter century producing an article that consistently satisfies every athletic need. 


BIKE SUPPORTERS ARE HANDLED BY ALL THE FOREMOST 
JOBBERS AND DEALERS THROUGHOUT THE COUNTRY 


BIKE WEB MANUFACTURING COMPANY, CHICAGO 
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This method is all wrong, according 
to J. W. Heisman of the University of 
Pennsylvania. “A football,” says 
Heisman, “is not round like a baseball 
and it will not come down or travel 
through the air evenly as does the 
latter. You can’t tell how it is going 
to wobble and, anyway, it is too large 
an object for the fingers and hands 
alone to grasp securely. The best way 
to catch a punt is to make a small 
basket of the hands and forearms, or 
at least these make the sides of the 
basket, while the pit of the stomach 
makes the bottom of the basket. In 
other words you let the ball come clear 
into the abdomen and strike there, 
and simultaneously with its striking 
the body, you clasp your hands on the 
outside of the ball and keep it there.” 


Another method taught by good 
coaches is similar to the foregoing, 
only one hand is held under the other 
to stop the ball from slipping through, 
the ball landing partly on the hand 
and partly on the abdomen. 

Zuppke, on the other hand, advo- 
cats catching the ball higher on the 
anatomy. “The receiver,” says 
Zuppke, “should stretch out both 
arms, one a little farther and above 
the other, and keep the body erect, 
being careful not to fight the ball, nor 
to protrude the chest at the time of 
contact. He then breaks the impact 
of the ball by relaxing both arms and 
body, and guides the ball into the 
pocket formed by the upper part of 
the body and the arms.” 

“In tackling,” Zuppke says “keep 
the head up,” while Heisman says 
“Lower your head so low it practically 
touches your forearm.” Some coaches 
say, “Eye the knees.” Zuppke says, 
“Tackle the thighs.” Heisman says, 
“Watch the hips—tackle just above 
the knees.” 

Heisman advocates the head-on 
tackle as the easiest and most effec- 
tive to make, but Zuppke declares it 
is the most difficult of all, and teaches 
his players to make the runner slant 
and get him from the side. 

“As a rule,” says Heisman, “a 
tackler should, whenever possible, get 
dead in front of a runner and tackle 
him front on. Not only is it easier 
and surer to get a man coming 
straight toward your arms than when 
he is going past you to one side, but 
in the former case when you get him 
—if you get him correctly—you throw 
him back toward his own goal. If you 
get him from the side he usually falls 
his own length toward your goal. 

“If it happens that you are well to 
one side of the runner at the start, 
don’t defer your tackle until you can 
outrun him and make a front-on 
tackle. Get him at the earliest frac- 
tion of a second, whether it is front- 
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on or sideways. But remember al- 
ways that when he is coming down 
the field you should try to make a 
head-on tackle.” 

What Zuppke has to say on the sub- 
ject is this: 

“The head-on tackle is the most dif- 
ficult to accomplish. The reason for 
this is that the runner with the ball 
has the choice of two sides. He can 
feint to his right, draw the tackler 
over, and then suddenly dodge to the 
left, making the tackler miss and 
sprawl. Therefore, the tackler should 
be taught the ‘cross-over,’ to ap- 
proach the runner, let us say, pointing 
his right shoulder to the runner’s left 
thigh, and just before the moment of 
impact, cross over and plant his right 
shoulder across both thighs of the run- 
ner with his head to the runner’s left. 
The tackle from the side is not so 
difficult as the head-on tackle.” 

Dobie, like Zuppke, advocates the 
head up in tackling. “In making the 
head-on tackle,” he says, “take a 
square position, lightly poised, so you 
can go left or right as the runner 
goes. Hold the arms out, crouching, 
Don’t put the head down between the 
arms. You need the circle of arms 
and chest to get your man in—don’t 
fill that circle with your head.” 

“Keep you head and face up,” says 
Dobie, “up to the man so you can get 
him on your chest. Whether your head 
is on either side of the runner, let him 
come in on your chest, turning head 
up and toward the man.” 

Heisman says, “Get your head down 
as you dive for the tackle, so you can 
lift with the neck muscles to throw 
the runner off his feet, like a bull 
tossing a victim with his horns.” 

Then there are the three types of 
defensive line play. One is the con- 
verging, in which every man rushes 
through toward the spot where the 
ball receiver stands. Next is the cup 
defense, where the men in the middle 
of the line hold their ground and wait 
while the tackles and ends take two 
or three steps in and wait. Then there 
is the waiting line, where all of the 
defensive players stand up and wait 
for the play to come to them. Each 
type has proven successful for some 
coaches, while others have switched 
from one to the other with results 
inconclusive for any system. 

These points of difference between 
great coaches, interesting and instruc- 
tive in themselves, all focus upon this 
proposition: Every coach is justified 
in doing his own thinking in football, 
refusing to vacillate, sticking to his 
own stuff in the face of failure, pro- 
viding the failure is not too consistent. 
There is one danger in such a policy, 
and that is that a coach may allow 
(Continued on page 28) 
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We are now offering 


MAYCO 
DOUBLE-DRI 


and 


NAME-IN 
TURK TOWELS 


direct to 


Universities, Schools 


and Colleges 


Any accredited coach or athletic 
director may have a sample com- 
plimentary towel on request. 


Theodore Mayer & 
Company 
Cotton Fabric Producers 
323 S. Franklin St. 
CHICAGO 
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ain Positions 


Leading Colleges, State Nor- 
mals, and Secondary Schools 
ask us to recommend specialists 
in Athletics and Physical Edu- 
cation. More than half of the 
State Universities have selected 
our candidates. May we assist 


you? Directors, report your 
vacancies to us. Details gladly 
given. 


Specialists’ Educational Bureau 
Odeon Building St. Louis, Mo. 
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~All Star’ “Hickory” The Sensible Combination—“Varsity” 
Traction Sole Crepe Sole 












Inner Socks with “All Star” 
or “Hickory” Shoes 














We cannot overemphasize the 
importance of “Varsity” Inner 
Socks. Every coach should in- 
sist upon the use of these full 
fashioned pure virgin wool 
socks, not only for more com- 
fort but as a protection against 
fant troubles, We urge this 
ideal combination of Converse 
Shoes and Converse 
“Varsity” Inner 
Socks. 
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A triumph 


in Basketball Shoe construction 
The Converse Cushion Heel Arch Support 


The last is hollowed out at the 
heel and under the arch to com- 
pensate for the additional thickness 
of the cushion. The 
bottom of the shoe is 
narrower at the shank 





The 1925-6 season fully demon- 
strated this remarkable new im- 
provement in basketball shoe 
construction. Coaches 
everywhere praised this 
new Converse feature. 
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Five Points of 


CORRECT HEEL CUSHION Converse Superiority 





Note where the high = ] Cushion Heel Arch Sup- 
comes, — under the arch. 
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Chicago, IIl. 
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The 1926 Converse Basket- 
ball Year Book—168 page 
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This is the original 
cushion heel arch sup- 
port — the first to be 
built into a shoe on cor- 
rect principles. The 
cushion is longer and 
its high point comes 
under the arch con- 
forming to the natural 
shape of the foot. This 
eliminates the strain on 
the instep caused by 
the short cushion with 
high point under the 


heel—a fault in construction, never 
remedied by tight lacing. 






618 W. Jackson Blvd. 


port—Comfortable because 
correct with high point un- 
der arch. 
> -Peg Top—Permits upper 
to be laced snugly without 
cutting or chafing across 
Achilles tendon. 
—8-Ply Toe Construction 
—Supplies all the extra 
wear necessary without un- 
sightly re-enforcement. 
4 Light Weight—Correctly 
placed _ re-enforcements 
eliminate all extra weight 
without sacrificing wear. 
m2—Traction — Both the 
moulded and crepe soles 
ome a quick stop, and fast 
get-away—no sliding or slip- 
ping. 














pulling both sole and 
upper against the in- 
step when laced. This 
offers a reali means of 
support at the arch, 
only possible with a 
properly designed 
cushion and last. The 
narrower heel prevents 
friction and the room- 
ier toe prevents chaf- 
ing. 

The Converse Cush- 
ion Heel Arch Support 


is built in, not simply laid in, and 


gives perfect arch support. 


142 Duane Street 


Coach George E. Keogan, University of Notre Dame, says: 
“We found the Converse Shoe to be the best we have tried. Have used 





‘“ volume of team ph I 
photographs ‘ . : ie 

"4 end records: sutheritative them for many years and they have atunyp given splendid satisfaction. 

*, articles by leading coaches; 

includes supplement of Con- 
Cc ; verse Basketball Shoes. Send 
onverse coupon for free copy. 

Rubber Shoe \ 
Company, ™ 
618 W. Jackson ~~. 
Boulevard, \ 


RUBBER SHOE CO. 


Please send complimentr- 
ary copy of 1926 Basket- oan : 
ball Year Book to =, Factory and General Offices: Malden, Mass. 
‘“ CHICAGO NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 


25 North Fourth St. 
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High School Football 


By V. Greene 


“Get your fundamentals sound and sooner or later you will beat your best opponent.” 


HE average high school foot- 
ball squad reporting the first 
evening for practice usually 
embraces from five to eight regulars 
from the previous season. The num- 
ber of regulars and the number of 
squad men with experience available, 
together with the length of time be- 
fore the first game, are the most 
important things for a coach to con- 
sider in preparing his team for the 
season’s play. Of course, the loca- 
tion of the important games on the 
schedule is also a consideration; if 
strong teams are to be played early 
the team training will have to be 
more intensive than usual. As a 
matter of fact, however, it is always 
well to bring a team on fast, so as to 
make a good showing in the first 
games. Crowds and players react 
quickly to success: To a coach in his 
first year at a school the situation is 
somewhat different. All the men are 
strange to him, and their value un- 
known. 

Each school naturally presents its 
individual problems to a coach and 
a system has to be worked out to suit 
the needs of that school. Probably 
most high schools are represented in 
football by one team, the school var- 
sity. In the Chicago Suburban 
League we have two school teams, the 
first or heavyweight team, and the 
lightweight team with boys under 135 
pounds. The “lights” play full sched- 
ules along with the heavyweights. 
Since our problem at Waukegan has 
been to popularize football in the high 
school and in the town, we have gone 
one step farther. Last year we 
inaugurated a “Freshman Varsity” 
with its own schedule of games, and 
thus kept three full squads, or about 
ninety men, actually playing all 
season. 

Each squad has its own coach who, 
of course, has complete charge of the 
men in his group, organizing the 
team, giving the plays, and so on. The 
plan, of course, is that the Freshmen, 
and to a lesser extent the light- 
weights, will get valuable training and 
experience to be used later on the first 
team. The general system of play 
should therefore be similar to that of 
the first team. 

The first night after the men have 
been weighed and have been issued 
suits, they report to their respective 
coaches. Of course, a man who shows 
enough ability may be moved up to 
the first squad at any time, regard- 
less of weight or year. After the 


men have appeared on the field in uni- 
form and limbered up by passing, 
kicking, and so on, each squad is 
divided into two groups, line and 
backfield candidates. . Then the real 
work begins—on the fundamentals of 
the game. 

The success of a football team may 
almost be said to be measured by the 
amount of work spent in learning cor- 
rect fundamentals. 

A football game may be won or lost 
by the so-called breaks of the game, 
or one team may defeat another be- 
cause of sheer physical superiority; 
but the team with the well grounded 
fundamentals is the team that most 
often comes out ahead. Those funda- 
mentals are not taught in the locker 

















V. Greene, who played substitute tackle 
and guard at the University of Illinois in 
1921 and regular center in 1922 and 1923, 
has been Director of Athletics and football 
coach at Waukegan Township High School 
since 1924. Greene received his training un- 
der Robert Zuppke, who is a master of de- 
tails, a football fundamentalist and a stickler 
for the basic principles. Greene’s experience 
as a player plus his coaching experience 
qualifies him to suggest to the other high 
school coaches, and in fact to college coaches 
as well, his idea of the method of handling 
a team in the early weeks of the season. 
Greene is modest and hesitated to write the 
accompanying article, fearing that some 
would think that he assumed to speak with 
authority. He is entitled to speak with au- 
thority; and while others may differ with 
him in certain matters, yet he has proven 
that his ideas are sound. The article on “The 
Evolution of Football Technique,” found 
elsewhere in this Journal, brings out very 
well the point that football has not become 
stereotyped or standardized as have some of 
our other sports. In the meantime it is in- 
teresting to study different ideas. 


room, or the night before the big 
game; they are learned by hard work 
and long hours under the hot sun of 
early season, and they must be 
stressed continually throughout the 
playing season; the coach must not 
become careless and forget to watch 
for the things that seemed so im- 
portant at the start of the season. 
Correct fundamental play is really 
perfection of detail. 

The first drill for both groups is 
practice in falling on the ball. It can- 
not be too forcibly impressed upon a 
young player’s mind that a loose ball 
is never picked up. One of our slo- 
gans is “Don’t take a chance—fall on 
the ball.” 

While the backs drill on correct 
form in passing and punting—short 
arm motion, proper steps, and so on, 
the linemen get the hardest work of 
all—what we call “batting practice,” 
or “two on one.” Men of equal 
size and ability are placed in groups 
of three; one man is on defense, two 
on offense. They line up on a ball 
which is held by a manager, and 
charge at the snap of the ball. 
Watching the ball, both on offense and 
defense, quick charging, playing low 
and using the hands on defense, sus- 
tained drive on the offense—these are 
the most important points for a coach 
to watch. This is the most valuable 
of all exercises for the linemen, as 
game conditions are here most nearly 
equalled. Men with courage and 
aggressiveness, as well as men with 
lack of tenacity, are quickly located. 


After batting practice comes more 
falling on the ball, then blocking and 
tackling practice. A good plan for 
blocking work is to divide the men in 
pairs, and have them block each other 
in turn. They are instructed to aim 
high and to keep to driving. The man 
on defense, of course, is told to use 
his hands as he tries to avoid the 
blocker. In the tackling work the men 
are simply lined up in a long line, and 
each man in turn runs through with 
the ball. Of course the more clumsy 
linemen are relatively easy to tackle; 
but that is probably an advantage 
with the younger men, as early suc- 
cess in this difficult department of the 
game helps build confidence. Occa- 
sionally, too, a good ball carrier is 
unearthed; our best halfback two 
years ago started the season as a 
guard. 

While the men are going through 
the above work, the backs, after the 
session of punting and passing, follow 
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approximately the same outline as the 
linemen for tackling and blocking. A 
good plan in connection with the block 
is for a man with the ball to follow 
the blocker and to dodge at the right 
time, using the protection furnished 
by the blocker. This easily illustrates 
the value of interference, and encour- 
ages the blocker to do his best. 

Following the blocking and tackling 
work the backs next work on side 
stepping and pivots. A plan that we 
follow is to put down a number of 
headgears at five yard intervals; the 
backs then run at the helmets and 
use either a rolling pivot or a cross 
over side step at each one. Later 
when the men gain confidence gnd 
handle themselves better they are en- 
couraged to try both sidesteps and 
pivots during tackling practice. Some 
become quite proficient in one, or 
both, within a few weeks. 

The above exercises are followed 
by all three squads every night for 
the first few weeks of the season. 
This is work, and no mistake; the 
men need encouragement constantly. 
A sharp word occasionally helps, too, 
in bringing some boys down to busi- 
ness. 

A practical setup that embodies 
many of the above principles is as 
follows: the ends line up in pairs, and 
go down under punts. The ball is 
put in play by a center, and the ends 
start down with the snap of the ball. 
Four backs are stationed as they 
would be in a game—two to receive 
the punt, and two to drop back with 
the ends and block at the right time. 
The ends are cautioned never to dodge 
the blocker to the inside, and to be 
careful not to “squat” when he 
throws the block, but to dodge and 
use the hands when in full stride. 
They are continually cautioned to at- 
tack the receiver from the outside, so 
that in case they miss their mark the 
man will at least be turned up in the 
middle, where the linemen should 
ordinarily be. The blockers are cau- 
tioned to follow the ends well back, 
and to take them out decisively. The 
punter is instructed to call all kicks— 
“right,” “short,” and so forth. The 
receivers obtain actual receiving prac- 
tice under approximately game condi- 
tions. 

The above work and other funda- 
mental tactics that I have not men- 
tioned, should occupy one hour nightly 
for several weeks—until the first 
game at least. 

When the first plays will be given 
and team organization started nat- 
urally depends upon the personnel 
and the length of time before the first 
game. One year, with green material 


and four weeks in which to prepare, 
we spent the first week on the simplest 
kind of fundamental 


work. The 
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second week we started a team and 
gave one play; the next week one 
more play. We went into that first 
game with four plays—a line plunge, 
two off tackle variations, and an end 
run; and we won the game by five 
touchdowns against a heavier team. 
We had a kick formation with punt 
and place kick, and one pass which 
the quarterback had instructions not 
to use unless necessary; he didn’t. 


This year, with a game the second 
Saturday after school opens, we will 
give more plays and give them more 
quickly. For that game we may have 
as many as three or four plays from 
each of two running formations, but 
that depends upon the adaptability of 
the material. 

Above all, the plays must be definite 
and easily understood; the signals 
must be simple and clear. I prefer 
a definite system of offense, designat- 
ing each player a certain man to 
block; that fixes responsibility for 
each play and each player. 

I have known high school teams 
that went into the season’s first game 
with the plays and signals only a 
jumbled mass in each man’s mind— 
those are the teams that lose their 
early games by high scores. As the 
cat with his one trick—the ability to 
climb the tree, fared better than the 
fox with his hundred tricks who 
couldn’t outrun the hounds, so do the 
teams with only a simple play well 
learned have a better chance than a 
team with a hundred plays poorly 
learned. 


Last Fall a certain team suffered 
two straight defeats, both close—a 
matter of inches. The coach added a 
new formation and new plays to the 
team’s repertoire—and lost the next 
game also. There were only two 
games left on the schedule; the 
weather was bad and playing fields 
terrible. Enthusiasm and morale 
were at a low ebb; something had to 
be done. The coach discarded the 
new formation and pared the number 
of plays remaining down to the first 
few given at the start of the season. 
The week was spent brushing up on 
these plays. The team won the next 
game, in the mud; and in the final 
game the following Saturday marched 
seventy yards for the winning touch- 
down, using just three plays in the 
march. 

I have left the most important of 
all the fundamentals until the last— 
the charge, both on offense and de- 
fense. A .team that charges really 
well both on offense and defense will 
go a long way on that alone. Last 
Fall we held the finest set of backs 
in our league to two first downs, and 
completely stopped their vaunted end 
runs—because their line did not 
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charge. By playing our ends and 
tackles extremely wide and sending 
them across fast we made it prac- 
tically a mathematical impossibility 
for their backs to get around on their 
wide-swinging end runs. Our three 
center men then fought along the line 
of scrimmage anticipating the in- 
evitable cut back, and were very 
successful in breaking it up, usually 
with a loss of yardage to the oppo- 
nents. Had their line, a powerful one 
which outweighed ours by many 
pounds per man, charged, there might 
have been an entirely different story. 
In the first place, we could not have 
played our ends and tackles so wide, 
for by doing that we so weakened our 
line that it could not have held a hard- 
charging outfit. In the second place 
our three middle men could not have 
moved along the line to meet the 
cutbacks; they would have been forced 
to fight in their positions to hold their 
ground. We lost this game on a 
break, a lucky bound by a fumbled 
ball, which does perhaps, at that, 
support some of the statements con- 
tained in this article. 

The method that we use to secure 
a hard sustained charge is to line the 
men up in a long line across the field 
and have them charge at the snap of 
a ball. They charge ten yards and 
flop. This is also excellent condition- 
ing work. 

In closing I repeat a favorite ad- 
monition of Coach Zuppke, “Get your 
fundamentals sound, and sooner or 
later you will beat the best opponent.” 


Intramural Athletics at 


Purdue 


(Continued from page 9) 


number of individuals in the intra- 
mural program to 2,340. A grand 
total of 9,259 students and faculty 
took part in all of the events during 
the year, counting duplications. 

Military mass track athletic activ- 
ity attracted the largest number of 
students during the year, 945 taking 
part. Fraternity playground baseball 
found 711 engaged, while 785 took 
part in fraternity regular baseball 
contests. The ward’s high point of 
participation proved basketball, in 
which some 500 took part. 

An intramural carnival, staged in 
Memorial Gymnasium at the close of 
the indoor season, has proved to be 
one of the biggest events of the school 
year. Hundreds of students take part 
in the affair, and practically every in- 
dividual and team university cham- 
pionship is decided at that time. A 
moderate admission charge is made 
and students attend in large numbers. 
It was inaugurated several years ago 
and has grown in size each season. 
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Coaches and Players 


Appreciate the Qualities 
of This 


New Official Ball 


HE new Reach Laminated Football is more 

than an improvement. It’s an invention—an 
invention that meets all playing qualities as they 
were never met before. 


Shape is true—balance perfect! Passes are more 
accurate; punts are longer; drop kicks are truer 
and fumbles fewer. 


The photographs at the left illustrate the new 
principles on which this ball is built. But only 
actual play will demonstrate the remarkable 
qualities these principles produce. 
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We will gladly send one of 
these balls for your inspection. 
The lining (see ph ph) is a specially created, ' 

~ — — | ~~ — than any 

other available material. e leather sections, 

cut from the finest of high-grade hide are split to A e |. REA CH COMPANY 
uniform thickness. These sections are again split 3 . ‘ Z 
and the fabric lining cemented between. Hydrau- Tulip and Palmer Streets, Philadelphia 
lic pressure then merges the three sections into 


i i i d st h— ‘ > ‘ 3 
Siee cee Glen gunman aeons talon 40 ts World’s Largest Makers of Quality Athletic Goods 
and lifeless balls. Note the Reach method of lo- 


cating the new type exposed valve. Brantford, Ont., Canada 


Pacific Coast Representative 
Phil B. Bekeart Co., San Francisco 


OFFICIAL 
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FOOTBALL 
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Financial Administration of the 
Athletic Department 


HE growth and prosperity of 
the athletic departments in the 
high schools and colleges of the 
United States have been attended by 
marked improvements in business 
administration. Looking back into 
the past at the way the financial 
transactions of athletic departments 
were often administered, one needs 
must wonder whether the improved 
business methods, which the leaders 
in this field have effected, have not 
been responsible for much of the 
present day prosperity of athletics. 
The trend for a number of years has 
been to tie the financial administra- 
tion of the athletic department up 
with the general financial office of the 
university or to have it handled by an 
expert business administrator who 
works in harmony with the treasurer 
of the institution. 

In eight of the ten universities 
comprising the Big Ten Athletic Con- 
ference, the university treasurer has 
complete charge of the handling of all 
athletic receipts and expenditures. 





By J. A. Butler 


National Amateur Athletic Federation 


At six of these institutions all receipts 
from games are considered as prop- 
erty of the university and state (in 
trust), and no expenditures what- 
soever are made therefrom without 
specific authorization of the Boards 
of Regents in accordance with their 
budget policies. In the two univer- 
sities where the athletic funds are 
not administered directly by the uni- 
versity treasurer, they are handled by 
a business administrator who works 
closely with the university treasurer 
and the details of all operations (in- 
cluding ticket sales) are audited in 
the same manner as the general uni- 
versity funds are audited. 

Business administration plays a 
responsible part in every enterprise, 
and proper bookkeeping methods are 
essential to good business administra- 
tion. Bookkeeping should be regarded 
not merely as the keeping of a record 
of financial transactions but rather it 
should give the director up-to-date 
information on all financial phases of 
the business. 


A. FOOTBALL 


The business-like athletic director 
in the handling of financial matters 
desires four outstanding things: 

1st. As simple a system of keeping 
financial transactions as feasible. 

2nd. An accurate record of all 
financial transactions. 

3rd. To have a well planned bud- 
get and to know at all times the 
relationship of his receipts and ex- 
penditures to his budget. 

4th. To prevent financial leakage 
and to be personally safeguarded from 
even the charge of the misuse of 
funds. 

The Budget 

The basis of the bookkeeping set-up 
of the athletic department should be 
the annual budget. 

In the Big Ten Conference univer- 
sities, for example, the annual budget 
of the athletic department is prepared 
and acted upon in the same manner as 
are the budgets of all other depart- 
ments of these universities. These 
budgets are generally prepared in the 
following manner for the different 





Amount Amount Bookkeeping 
Expended Requested Account 
1924-25 1925-26 Number Items Increase Decrease 
$ 6,871.29 $ 6,000.00 1 Equipment $871.29 
13,057.55 13,057.55 2 Coaches’ salaries 
3,000.00 3,500.00 3 Trainers’ salaries $500.00 
5,007.22 6,000.00 4 Travel of teams 992.78 
1,749.03 1,749.03 5 Medical attention and supplies 
1,000.00 1,000.00 6 Publicity and advertising 
1,988.57 1,988.37 7 Officials’ fees and expense 
1,200.00 1,200.00 8 Expense of games, gatemen, ushers, etc. 
1,200.00 1,200.00 9 Miscellaneous expense 
919.58 919.58 10 Trophies and awards 
800.00 800.00 11 Postage 
9,289.67 8,000.00 12 Ticket manager’s office, rent, salaries and supplies 1,289.67 
800.00 600.00 13 Scouting 200.00 
1,500.00 1,500.00 14 Care and maintenance of grounds and equipment 
3,151.41 3,000.00 15 Printing (tickets and general) 151.41 
1,000.00 1,000.00 16 Liability insurance 
58,274.75 60,000.00 17 Guarantees and division of receipts 2,274.75 
18 
19 
Ete. 
$110,258.37 $111,513.53 $3,767.53 $1,255.16 
B. BASEBALL 
31 Equipment 
32 Coaches’ salaries 
etc., etc., etc. 
C. BASKETBALL 
41 Equipment 
42 Coaches’ salaries 
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sports and the general operations 
account. 

In preparing the budget the ac- 
counts should be arranged and num- 
bered so that all items pertaining to 
equipment, for example, would be 
listed first. Therefore, football equip- 
ment would be listed as 1, baseball 
equipment as 31, basketball equip- 
ment 41, and likewise with other 
items. It will be found that the first 
ten items listed under football will 
be sufficiently detailed for the other 
sports. However, if other items are 
considered desirable they can be 
listed as 3la, 43a, etc. 

The income section of the budget 
is prepared in table form with the 
following headings: Name of sport, 
list of games, net profit for each of 
the corresponding games for the pre- 
ceding year, and the anticipated 
revenue from each game for the 
current year. 

In the institutions where the budget 
plan is followed the treasurer places 
into the hands of the director at the 
beginning of each month a statement 
showing the exact amount of money 
that has been spent and charged to 
each account in the budget, together 
with the amount of each budget item 
unexpended. This procedure enables 
the director with a minimum of 
effort to know the extent of his ex- 
penditures and to plan accordingly. 
To make a budget and then not keep 
track of it, is, of course, ridiculous. 
However, there are relatively few 
athletic directors who know definitely 
whether they have kept within their 
budgets until the end of the fiscal 
year. 

Keeping books according to the 
above method is very simple. In one 
of the largest universities of the 
country one girl operating an Under- 
wood Bookkeeping Machine does the 
bookkeeping for every department of 
the institution, including the athletic 
department. The athletic director of 
this university is not only supplied 
with a statement of the status of his 


budget on the first day of each month 


but is also mailed a bookkeeping ma- 
chine copy (1 sheet) of every item 
debited or credited to each account of 
his department during the month. 


Bookkeeping Method for High 
Schools and Smaller Colleges 


The foregoing method of book- 
keeping may be adapted to serve any 
athletic department regardless of 
size, and the work need not be done 
by an experienced bookkeeper. It is 
advisable that the books be started by 
someone who has some knowledge of 
bookkeeping, and from that point any- 
one who is painstaking and reliable 
may be put on the job. Two books 
which may be secured from the stock 
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No 52 KNUTE ROCKNE SHOULDER PAD. Made to give as 

1“ near absolute protection as possitle, but to save weight is made of 
molded fibre, padded both inside and out with white felt. Heavy adjustable felt-covered 
fibre guard protects the joint in the shoulder. Round elastic under arms prevents chafing. 





THE D&é?M ROCKNE FOOTBALL. PANT 
has won the approval of players everywhere. 
Certain features are embodied in all styles of D&M Football Goods and a wide 


range of prices makes it possible for any team to select the most satisfactory 
equipment for the amount of money invested. 











Complete equipment is shown in our FALL CATALOG. 
Ask any D&M Dealer or send direct to the factory. 
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Inflating and Lacing\7 
GolaSmith | 


No. X9 Laceless, No. X9 


(Pat’d. Aug. 25, 1925) 


Unlined 
OFFICIAL BASKET BALL 


Can be inflated or deflated in a jiffy to any desired air precie W 
GOLDSMITH ALL RUBBER VALV3 BI 


A valve without metal or metal cap. Inflating is quick, simple, easy. Merelyjnser 

































The only real “Laceless’”? and most perfectly bal-| / 
anced Basket Ball ever made. Fitted with the new | y 
Goldsmith Rubber Valve Stemless Bladder (Pat- 
ented Aug. 17, 1926). 





A Basket Ball 
That is Really Laceless \ 
Inflated in a Jiffy | \ 
Absolutely Spherical and Perfectly Bal- | ( 


anced 
Without “Wobble” in Flight 
Bounces True in Dribbling 


Without Dead Spots Due to Metal Valves i 
or Metal Valve Caps 


Can be Inflated to Any Desired Air) 


Pressure 





Without A Lining, Greater Resiliency 


Made of Tempered Hide from which All N 
Stretch is Removed by our Special 
Process 


Official in Size, Shape and Weight C 
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We award handsome Trophies fot con 
Goldsmith No. X9 Laceless Basket |Ball . 
Send us the name of your college (ir sc! 
your conference and the time when the 
forward you contract blanks with fiall in 
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lly Perfection! 
ing Troubles a Thing of the Past 


Goldsmith 


No. X5 altemless, No. X5 


Unlined---Waterproofed 
OFFICIAL FOOT BALL 


resale without unlacing or relacing. They are fitted with the new 
ALVE BLADDER (Patented Aug. 17, 1926) 


Merely insert inflating stem into valve, attach pump to stem and inflate to desired air pressure. 
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Without a Stem Bulge 
With Dummy Lace (Only for Gripping 


in Forward Passing) 
Quickly and Easily Inflated 
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Without Heavy Spots Due to Metal Valves 
or Metal Valve Caps 
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of any stationer are all the equipment 
that is required: a cash book and a 
columnar ledger. The cash book is 
used for two purposes: to keep a 
record of all receipts and to keep a 
voucher record of all disbursements. 
The columnar ledger is used to keep 
a record of the accounts appearing in 
the director’s budget. If more col- 
umns are required than appear on the 
page, the second page may be cut 
at the first purple line which will make 
page two become a fly-leaf, and 
thereby make the columns on the 
front and back of this fly-leaf avail- 
able. If more columns are desired 
the third and fourth pages may be 
cut in the same way. One column 
should be devoted to each budget 
account and should be so labelled. In 
the first horizontal line in each column 
should be listed the amount allotted 
to the account in the budget (green 
ink). It will be noted that each col- 
umn has two dollars-and-cents sec- 
tions. In posting items in this ledger 
from the voucher record (cash book), 
the left-hand dollars-and-cents section 
should be used in listing the voucher 
number and the right hand section in 
listing the amount of the voucher. At 
the end of each month the bookkeeper 
may add the items in each column 
which will give the amount spent un- 
der each item in the budget. The 
difference between this amount and 
the budget appropriation would be the 
unexpended portion of the budget 
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listed in green ink. If the amount 
expended is more than the budget 
allowance, it should be listed in red 
ink. A comprehensive and concise 
monthly report may be drawn up for 
the director from this record in a 
very few minutes. 


Ticket Sales 


If particular care is not used in the 
method of conducting ticket sales, 
considerable financial leakage may 
take place. _The business-like athletic 
director takes every precaution not 
only to prevent every possible chance 
of leakage in funds and the misuse of 
tickets but also to have the records of 
all tickets kept in such a way that 
they may be audited at any time. 

The most satisfactory plan to follow 
is to have every ticket before a sale 
is started checked with the chart of 
seats. Then all of these tickets should 
be delivered to the person who will 
act as “stock clerk” of tickets. The 
treasurer of the college or high school 
would then hold in lieu of the tickets 
the signed receipt of the ticket stock 
clerk, whom the institution should 
have bonded. Inasmuch as the stock 
clerk is held responsible for every 
ticket, he will deliver tickets to no 
one without first receiving a proper 
requisition for them. The stock clerk 
regards every ticket as money. It 
should be his duty to see that every 
ticket which is requisitioned for com- 
plimentary purposes should be so 














allowance. This item should be stamped before it leaves his posses- 
REPORT OF TICKET SALES, .......... ey WM vouendus Univ 
FOOTBALL GAME—November 1, 1926 
(Place played) 
Letter Sold for 
Price Printed Not Used Used Comps. Men _ Full Price Cash 
$3.00 492 8 484 264 12 208 $ 624.00 
2.50 2,198 2 2,196 231 94 1,871 4,677.50 
2.00 3,678 109 3,569 219 41 3,309 6,618.00 
1.50 2,602 1,286 1,316 2 4 1,310 1,965.00 © 
1.00. 2,000 1,374 626 626 626.00 
50 300 28 272 272 136.00 
Bench Seats 81 81 
Miscellaneous 7.75 
Student Coupon Books: Blue. .2,459 $14,654.25 
Yellow 558 
3,017 3,017 1,508.50 
11,270 2,807 11,561 710 232 10,631 $16,162.75 
Officials Fees and Expenses: 
DD scam a baa sheds ced 4e snes s este ind ane $80.00 
SE DE cu daca ddan etd obeu ds awasenieenah 91.35 
SD ocicd bande sad none ebedssenbeeiueeseeeee 94.65 
BS RAD 65 oak dbs cetrecamnteseeerees 165.37 431.37 
Amount of money to be divided between two universities.......... $15,731.38 
Vantin tones Cael Gk + os 60.65 cad te pe caeee seen s shanks 7,865.69 
OGicial attendance at Ge GUIs 00560560 one bene <n dvd sesete kes 11,561 


Respectfully submitted, 


Ticket Manager. 
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sion. The operation of this plan will 
in no way interfere with the system 
which the institution may follow to 
keep a record of the person to whom 
each ticket is issued. At the end of 
each game the ticket manager would 
make up a detailed financial report of 
all ticket transactions for the treas- 
urer of his institution. Copies of 
this report should be made for the 
athletic director of each institution. 
It is suggested that the report of 
ticket sales be made according to the 
following form: 

With the growth of interest in foot- 
ball the matter of handling tickets has 
become a real task. The National 
Cash Register Company has a new 
machine which seems to lend itself 
particularly to this work. This ma- 
chine records orders, prints acknowl- 
edgments, totals sales and number of 
tickets sold, and makes a record of the 
particular game to which each order 
is to be credited. If the order is for a 
series of games or a coupon book cov- 
ering different games, the machine 
credits the proper amount to each 
game. The machine can be adapted 
to make fourteen different classifica- 
tions. The ticket manager of one of 
the largest universities in the Middle 
West who has been handling football 
ticket sales for more than fifteen 
years has made a careful study of the 
work this machine can perform and 
estimates that by using it this fall 
he will be able to alleviate all night 
work and reduce his ticket sales per- 
sonnel very materially. 


The Evolution of Football 
Technique 


(Continued from page 19) 
his system to become grooved. Then 
his game will not keep pace with the 
evolution of the sport, and rival 
coaches will be able to calculate on 
what to expect of him too closely. 

On the whole, the best attitude for 
a coach to take is that of General 
U. S. Grant, “We will fight it out 
along this line if it takes all summer.” 
Stick with religious faith to your own 
central philosophy of football, at the 
same time keeping your eyes and your 
mind open. Watch for “new stuff.” 
Take some of the best of every system 
and see if it can be fitted into your 
own. Try it out on the side, and if it 
doesn’t work, throw it away and for- 
get about it. 

Though the great coaches may dif- 
fer on everything else in the game, 
they will most all agree in advising 
the young coach not to adopt any- 
body’s system bodily. Each coach 
should “roll ‘his own.” This policy 


will not only help each coach who 
follows it, but also advance the evolu- 
tion of football technique. 
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INTERCOLLEGIATE 
1926 MODEL 


See your dealer for school prices on quan- 
tity purchases. Also send for Dr. W. E. 
Meanwell’s booklet “The Making of an 
Athlete.”” This contains valuable informa- 
tion on modern training methods. A copy 
will be sent free and if you want extra 
copies for distributing to students these 
will be furnished gratis also. The Servus 
Rubber Co., Rock Island, Iil. 


DR. WE. MEANWELL'S 


THE 
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Dr. W. E. Meanwell 


Fit them out fo win this year! 
Let this scientific shoe 


help your team along 


arch support puts the weight of 


Here is the CHAMPION of all bas- 
ketball shoes—designed by a man who 
has studied both basketball and foot 
troubles for years—Dr. W. E. Mean- 
well, of the University of Wisconsin. 
Properly fitted (and this shoe really 
fits) it spurs the wearer on—protects 
his feet and generally improves his 
footwork—even on slippery floors. 
There are seven unique advantages it 
offers: 

1. Quick pivoting—The sole has been 
built up just under the joint at the 
base of the big toe. This Pivot 
Tread makes it easy to pivot quick- 
ly on these soles that grip the floor. 

. Cushion Protection—A sponge rub- 
ber cushioned heel seat is secured 


S 






wm 


under the non-heat insole. It pre- 
vents jarring, blisters, bruises and 
“pounded” heels. 


. Arch Support—The special design 


of the elongated orthopzdic heel 
protects and supports the arch at 
its weakest point. 


. Stubber Toe Guards—(Pat. applied 


for) Six layers of rubber and fab- 
ric to protect players who drag 
their toes when shooting. 


. Light Weight—The whole shoe is 


light in weight but strong enough 
to withstand hard practice and 


gruelling contests. 
. Perfect Fit—The forepart of the 
shoe allows expansion of the foot. 
The narrow heel fits snugly. 


The 


ERVU 


SPORT SHOES 


the body where it should be—on 
the heel and ball of the foot—not 
on the toes. 


7. Long Wear—The whole shoe has 
a double foxing reinforcement and 
the best quality army duck is used 
in the uppers. 


While the “Intercollegiate” was de- 
signed primarily for basketball it is 
also ideal for gym work as well as 
for any sport where agile footwork 
is an essential to good play. Ask any 
Servus dealer to show it to you or in- 
quire direct. 


Prices—Men’s (6-12) $5.00; Boy’s (2%4- 
6) $4.50. 


S 
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The Head Linesman’s Duties 


HERE has always been more 
or less of a tendency on the 
part of the spectators at a 
football game to consider that the 
head linesman is only a minor official 
who runs up and down the sidelines, 
keeping track of the progress of the 
ball. Even those in direct contact 
with the game, coaches and player’s 
have exhibited a similar attitude, and 
a great many coaches have centered 
their attention upon the selection of 
a referee and umpire, content to let 
any good fellow, they believed honest, 
act as head linesman, provided he 
could rake up a sweater, a pair of 
knickers, and a horn. 

In the last few years, however, 
there has been a gradual change in 
this attitude toward the head lines- 
The coaches have come to un- 


man. 
derstand just how much_ expert 
handling of the sticks, thorough 


knowledge of the rules, and constant 
alertness on the part of this official, 
can do to speed up the game and in- 
sure capably officiated games. 

The duties of the head linesman, 
as set forth in Rule XXVII, do not 
seem particularly intricate or im- 
portant, but a little reflection will 
bring realization of the importance of 


his task. In the first place, the head 
linesman calls all of the offside 
penalties. Everyone who knows any- 


thing about football knows how 
damaging it is to a team to be penal- 
ized continually for offsides, and also 
the unfairness to the opposing team 
if the offsides are not called accu- 
rately and strictly. 

There is always a tendency on the 
part of the inexperienced official to 
“loosen up” when the ball approaches 
the goal line, disregarding offsides 
that would be immediately called were 
the ball in the middle of the field. 
But the official who is experienced 
knows that there can be no let-up at 
any time, and that both the spirit and 
the letter of the rules must be as 
strictly enforced inside the ten-yard 
line as in the middle of the field. 
There is but one set of rules, which 
must be applied in the same fashion 
every yard of the 120 yards of the 
playing field. 

Vital decisions concerning offsides, 
often must be made by the head lines- 
man. To illustrate the importance 
of his decisions, one needs only to take 
as an example the Iowa-Wisconsin 
game of 1925. In that game Wiscon- 


sin went over for a touchdown from 
the five-yard line, only to have the 


By J. J. Lipp 


score nullified and the ball brought 
back because of an offside. In the 
same game, when the ball was on the 
Hawkeye five-yard line, Iowa was 
penalized for an offside, and the ball 
put on the one-yard line. 

The head linesman is also called 
upon to make decisions regarding the 
forward progress of the ball, the com- 
pletion or incompletion of forward 
passes on his side of the field, per- 
sonal fouls involving the conduct of 
the players, and decisions relative to 
the marking of the point where the 
ball rolls or is kicked out of bounds 
on his side of the field. The head 
linesman must always be on the alert 
where the ball is fumbled close to the 
sidelines, for a question may arise 
as to who last touched or had posses- 
sion of the ball in the field of play. 

On punts the head linesman must 
be prepared to make decisions regard- 
ing running into the kicker or rough- 
ing him, and after he has satisfied 
himself that there has been no foul 
of this sort, a decision that he must 
make instantaneously, he should run 
down the field so as to be in a posi- 
tion to mark the point, should the 
ball roll out of bounds, or to call any 
foul which comes within his juris- 
diction. 

When forward passes are attempted 


‘on his side of the field the head lines- 


man must be on the alert to assist the 
other officials in deciding the legality 
of the pass, the question of interfer- 
ence, and the touching of the ball by 
more than one eligible player. One 
example of the importance of a head 
linesman following a pass closely 
occurred in one of the big conference 
games last fall, when an end trapped 
the ball with his back to the referee 
and to the umpire, facing the sidelines 
in such a manner that the field judge 
could not make the decision. The 
head linesman, watching the pass, had 
put himself in a position to make this 
decision, and even after the pass had 
been called complete by the referee 
and the umpire, was able to have the 
correct decision rendered by his re- 
port to those officials. 

At a kickoff, the position of the head 
linesman depends on the number of 
officials working the game. Where 
there are four, the head linesman 
should station himself at that end of 
the field to which the ball is to be 
kicked, so that he will be in a posi- 
tion to have his sticks set without 
delay for the first play. Where three 
officials are used, the head linesman’s 
initial position should be at the ten- 


yard restraining line. In either case, 
for the first play from scrimmage, he 
should take his position in the field 
ef play, far enough inside to have a 
full view of the action, but far enough 
from the scrimmage so as not to 
interfere with a wide end run or a 
trick play. This may seem an in- 
definite statement, but with experi- 
ence the linesman soon learns to 
determine the proper spot. 

Besides the duties mentioned above, 
the head linesman has a great many 
details to watch so that an orderly 
and well conducted game will result. 
He must keep an accurate record of 
the downs and must see that the line 
sticks are moved at the proper time, 
and only at the proper time. He must 
select an assistant who will obey in- 
structions; he must see that between 
quarters the sticks are moved with 
dispatch and set exactly for the re- 
sumption of play, and while keeping 
all these details in mind he must be 
prepared to make the necessary deci- 
sions which fall within his province. 

There are certain qualifications that 
any football official must have, 
whether he be referee or head lines- 
man. He must have a comprehensive 
and thorough knowledge of the rules, 
and he must not only know when to 
apply those rules, but he must have 
the courage to do so, regardless of 
consequences. One of the essential 
things about decisions is that they 
must be made instantly, decisively, 
and impersonally. Even if the official 
knows one of the players of the con- 
tending teams intimately, he should 
never designate him by anything else 


‘than the number which he wears. 


When the head linesman makes a 
decision, instead of shouting from his 
position to the referee, he should run 
on the field of play, designate the 
offending player by number, state 
briefly what the foul was, illustrating 
it if he so desires, and then retire 
again to his position. Above all, the 
official who is acting as head linesman 
must remember that the coaches, 
scouts and players will respect him 
and his judgment if his deportment is 
such as to inspire them with confidence 
that he knows the rules and is ready 
to apply them under all circumstances 
without fear or favor. The official 
who “calls them as he sees them” in 
a fearless decisive manner will always 
command respect. This cannot be 
obtained if the official carries on con- 
versations with coaches, substitutes 
or others on the sidelines when the 
ball is not in play. 
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| WE CAN SHIP YOUR 


FOOTBALL EQUIPMENT 
| PROMPTLY 
| Pe ee Se 





Head Harnesses, Shoulder Pads, 
Jerseys, Pants, Shoes and all acces- 
sories are in stock. Order now while 
these stocks are complete. 





i ——— 
The New Perfect Valve 


Foot Ball is Ready 








Will Your Team Be Spalding Equipped? 
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211 So. State St., Chicago, II. 
or your nearest Spalding Store 
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Night Football at the University 


IGHT football was instituted 
| \ at the University of Cincin- 
nati four years ago, and at 
once became popular. Those in charge 
were fearful at first, that the affair 
would be so much on the order of a 
show that it would be considered 
purely an advertising stunt, with little 
thought given to the athletic side of 
it. The wholesome enjoyment of the 
evening by spectators and players that 
first year, and the three following 
years, has justified the continuation 
of one or two night games annually. 
Thousands came the first night out of 
curiosity. They have returned in 
greater numbers each year to enjoy 
a good football game under most 
pleasing conditions, a thing not pos- 
sible at daylight games in the early 
fall in Cincinnati, because of the 
sweltering heat that exhausts the 
players after fifteen minutes of ef- 
fort, and sends the handful of spec- 
tators home worn out physically, and 
more or less disgusted with football. 
Three reasons were advanced, at the 
time, as paramount for trying a night 
game. Foremost was the terrific heat 
experienced the last week of Septem- 
ber, when Cincinnati opens the sea- 
son. Players had been in the habit 
of pushing and tugging wearily 
through a practice game at this time. 
There was a minimum of dash and 
spirit, and a maximum of water- 
buckets and times out. The first night 
game immediately changed this to a 
game replete with thrilling runs and 
the most spirited play on the part of 
each eleven. 

The second reason was that of 
finance. While the writer is opposed 
to hippodroming and circus advertis- 
ing in intercollegiate contests, the 
heavy expense of early games, and the 
small gate receipts, seemingly justi- 
fied the desperate means to relieve the 
financial stress. For years not more 
than 2,000 had come out to watch the 
University team flounder around for 
the afternoon with some small and 
little known college from the neighbor- 
hood. The first night game attracted 
seven thousand, and each succeeding 
game has been witnessed by ten thou- 
sand or more. Although these are not 
great crowds, yet as compared with 
the numbers in the daytime games, 
there is great satisfaction to the 


treasurer in the change. 
The third reason, one which few 
other colleges have, was the splendid 


of Cincinnati 


By Boyd B. Chambers 


lighting equipment on hand, on ac- 
count of the necessity for night prac- 
tice at Cincinnati. Some of the read- 
ers will remember that the University 
of Cincinnati students at that time 
were obliged to remain in classes until 
five o’clock each day. The football 
squad worked at least one half of the 
time after dark—hence the necessity 
of a complete lighting system for 
practice purposes. 

Many coaches have written to ask 
me the cost of installing a lighting 
plant. That depends so much on local 
conditions that there will be a wide 
variance in the first cost. No one 
should attempt a night game without 
at least twelve Cahill projectors each 
of which cost about one hundred dol- 
lars. Usually the local electric light 
company is willing to put up the poles 
and wires for a reasonable price. The 
lights should be high, the higher the 
better. 

On fields where all the stands are 
on one side, it is better to have all 
lights on that side to avoid the glare 
in the eyes of the spectators. No 
lights should be used at the ends as 
they blind players catching passes. 
The plant at the University of Cin- 
cinnati should not be duplicated. 
There are some thirty-five small pro- 
jectors with more carrying distance 
than the Cahill lights, but they tend 
to make the field spotty, while the 
larger lights, though giving less in- 
tense light, distribute it more evenly 
and thus make the play more accurate. 

Fifty thousand watts are used on 
the Cincinnati field. This does not 
include the great number of stringers 
for aproaches, ticket booths, and 
score boards. The total cost of “juice”’ 
for a game is about three dollars. If 
twelve Cahill projectors, with twenty- 
four thousand watts are used, the cost 
of the actual light is negligible. The 
cost of running extra wires, cleaning 
lamps, replacement of lamps, etc., does 
not amount to more than fifty dollars 
per game. 

I make no claim that the highest 
class of football is played at night. 
I do say, however, that better football 
is played at night, at that time of the 
year, than in the daytime, in Cincin- 
nati. There are more thrills crowded 
into one night game than into three 
or four early practice games by day- 
light. This is because the passing and 
kicking with the ghost ball is thor- 
oughly enjoyed by the spectators and 


the offense of both teams. Particularly 
is the broken field running better at 
night than in the daytime. In other 
words, the ball is in the open more 
often, and from a spectator’s stand- 
point this is entirely desirable. There 
is no more fumbling at night than in 
the afternoons. 

Another thing that the spectators 
enjoy at night, are the novel stunts 
by the cheer leaders in the way of 
electric lights and fireworks. This 
smacks of Fourth of July and political 
celebrations, and those in the stands 
really enjoy the show. 

After all, if we consider the things 
that make for successful intercol- 
legiate athletics—the comfort of the 
players and the sport they have, the 
enjoyment of the evening by the stu- 
dent body and—purists notwithstand- 
ing—the size of the gate receipts, we 
shall have to admit that night foot- 
ball has succeeded at Cincinnati. 





Football Fundamentals 
(Continued from page 13) 
make it stop or swing at the direction 
of the coach. 

After all is said and done, the best 
agency for the development of tacklers 
is live tackling. By this method the 
tackler can develop his drive, timing 
and co-ordination as in no other way. 


Punting As a Factor in Winning 


Football 
By Harry George Kipke 

Good and accurate punting is one 
of the main factors in winning foot- 
ball. It is used more than any other 
play in the game, and its results are 
most telling. In eighty per cent of 
the games where the teams are evenly 
matched, the team with the excep- 
tionally good punter will win. 

Most any boy may be developed into 
a fair kicker, provided he receives 
good coaching and is able to apply it. 
It is not always the long kicker that 
counts most, but rather the one that 
can kick high, and place his punts 
consistently. 

I have found in coaching boys to 
punt, that their tendency is to try for 
the long kick, instead of for accuracy, 
form and technic. There are many 
boys who are splendid kickers in 
practice and preliminary games, but 
when it comes to stiffer competition, 
they fail utterly. This is because they 
were not rushed during their practice 
kicking and therefore form the bad 
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habits of taking too many steps, and 
of handling the ball slowly. 

There are many methods of teach- 
ing a boy how to punt. The method 
that I shall explain in this article, is 
one that I have found to be most 
satisfactory in the majority of cases. 
Of course there are exceptions and 
when I find a boy who does not grasp 
this method, I adopt another. 

The punter should stand with his 
feet slightly spread, the kicking foot 
about a foot in the rear; his weight 
should be well balanced, largely on the 
left or forward foot. To receive the 
ball, he should hold his hands midway 
between the shoulders and the waist, 
or a little lower; he should catch the 
ball easily and not fight it, keeping 
his hands relaxed and allowing them 
to give with the ball; he should step 
up with the right foot not more than 
a foot in advance of the left, then take 
a natural step with the left foot and 
then kick. As he takes his steps he 
should adjust the ball in his hands. 
The left hand should be in front of 
the center of the ball, the right hand 
behind the center. The ball should be 
held by pressing the hands against it 
and should be dropped by separating 
the hands. It should be held about 
waist high with the long axis hori- 
zontal, but inclined about fifteen de- 
grees across the path of the kick. 

The kicking swing should start 
rather slowly but increase in speed 
until it reaches its maximum velocity, 
just as the foot strikes the ball. It is 
the sting in the kick that makes the 
ball travel, and to get this, the leg 
should be carried forward with the 
knee bent until just before the ball 
is strutk, when it should be snapped 
out straight and the joint locked as 
the foot meets the ball. The toe must 
be turned down and the ankle joint 
locked and held rigid as the ball is 
struck. The foot should first meet 
the ball a little above knee high, but 
should follow through with it as far 
as possible. 

To get a good spiral the foot should 
be “‘cut across” the ball as the kick is 
finished. The spiral is aided also by 
having the ball inclined across the 
foot. 

In kicking for accuracy or out-of- 
bounds, the punter should stand as if 
he were kicking straight down the 
field. After receiving the ball from 
center, the kicker should turn and 
step toward the point where he wishes 
to place the punt. In other words a 
kicker should never attempt to slice 
or hook a punt away from a straight 
line, but should face the point to 
which he wishes to kick, then kick the 
same as he would if punting straight 
down the field. When punting to a 
certain spot or away from the quar- 
terback, it is best to kick a low ball. 
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At 100 yards, _ the 
Sausch & Lomb Sport 


84 feet. This is an 
achievement in binocular 
design that makes it 
particularly adaptable to 
sport use — for football 
games, the races, nature 
study, ete. 
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BETTER VISION- BETTER SCOUTING! 
$16.50 


Complete 
With Case 


Coaches, here is just the glass to send your men on ° 
their football scouting trips. They can’t sit on the 
sidelines. But they can have the trick plays right 
in their laps. The Bausch & Lomb Sport Glass 
does just this. Wider vision than any similar glass 
on the market, a rapid focusing screw and brilliant 
illumination make it ideal for close-up football obser- 
vation. Comfortable eye-piece lenses permit long 
use without fatigue. 











Ten Day Free Trial 


_The Bausch & Lomb Sport Glass is provided 
with a sturdy genuine leather carrying case—com- 
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NEW MODEL 
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oft pocket. Order one today and try it out. Send no 
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with higher priced 
glasses for illumi- 
nation, field and 
definition. Try it 
for 10 days free! 
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Dept. 21-J, 17 W. Randolph St., Chicago 


We carry also a complete line of CARL ZEISS, HENS- 
OLDT, BUSH, LE MAIRE and all other standard high 
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Physical Education Relationships 


ESPITE the importance of the 

subject, time will permit little 
more than the mention of some of the 
outstanding relationships that the 
phsical educator must understand for 
an intelligent and efficient discharge 
of his duties. 

Health Education, nutrition, and 
athletics are considered by some as 
phases of the same thing—namely, 
physical education; while others 
separate them sharply, as_ sharply 
perhaps as they separate physical edu- 
cation from general education. These 
distinctions have been and are the 
source of much confusion for many 
teachers of physical education, of 
nutrition, of health education, and of 
athletics, because there is in reality 
no distinction between them or be- 
tween physical education and general 
education. The controversy hinges 
merely on a question of emphasis, 
according as one lays stress upon 
physical training, or nutrition, or 
health education, or athletic sports. 
This variety of emphasis results from 
a failure to see the basic principles 
clearly. A further cause of confusion 
is the failure to make the proper dis- 
tinction between physical education 
and physical training. Physical train- 
ing has to do with bodily exercise in 
gymnastics, athletics, games, etc., 
where the motor element is _ pre- 
dominant. Physical education is a 
larger and more inclusive term which 
embraces not only athletic sports but 
also a study of health and exercise in 
relation to the individual. 

Physical Education may be consid- 
ered the parent of the family of sub- 
jects in which we are interested, just 
as general Biology may be considered 
the parent of the biological sciences, 
the names of which are now almost 
legion, each with a different emphasis 
but having the same general purpose, 
the study of the living organism. As 
biology studies the living organism, 
physical education studies man in re- 
lation to health and exercise. The 
terms physical education and health 
education are now being used, each 
in the inclusive sense. Historically, 
the term physical education is the 
older usage and as such, until a more 
generally accepted term is evolved, we 
shall continue its use. 

Having defined physical education 
as the inclusive term embracing 
health education, nutrition, physical 
training, and athletics, let us consider 
some of the things that are common 
to all. From the point of view of 
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education one cannot accomplish his 
best work unless one is trained in 
the principles of educational theory 
and practice and understands them. 
This involves a knowledge of educa- 
tional psychology and the principles 
of education. In short, one must be 
trained as an educator, because if any 
phase of physical education is to be 
taught best it must proceed along 
sound educational lines; be it football 
or anatomy, training in health habits, 
or the value of spinach. Whatever 
the subject or activity the interest 
must be held and the right mental 
attitudes developed and fixed. This 
requires methods of proven worth 
and should not be left to haphazard 
experimentation. I do not mean that 
new methods should not be tried but 
when tried, they should be guided by 
the experience of the past. I am sure 
that on this point we are all agreed. 

The scientific background of physi- 
cal education should be the same 
whether one is teaching nutrition, 
trying to establish health habits, or 
coaching football teams. Physiology, 
anatomy and hygiene and their ap- 
plications to bodily exercise must be 
understood and appreciated by all; 
else much harm can result. If this is 
not true in all cases, then the teacher 
of health education is likely to pass 
over the structure and function of 
the body lightly and think principally 
of its care, while the teacher of physi- 
cal training may think principally of 
structure and function and overlook 
the value of care. A strong body may 
not be a healthy body, and a healthy 
body may not have the strength it 
ought to have. The groundwork of 
physical education must be the same 
in all its phases, if the teacher of one 
branch of physical education is to hold 
the respect of those who teach the 
other branches. Cooperation cannot 
result unless our professional ideas, 
aims, and interests are friendly. 

The old feud between the physical 
director and the coach still exists, but 
the intensity is not so great as it once 
was, because we have a better appre- 
ciation of the work of each other. 
Where this antagonism exists, it is 
sometimes due to a lack of under- 
standing. For example, the physical 
director may not understand the view- 
point of the athletic coach, and may 
not realize how scientifically the ath- 
letic coach has had to prepare for his 
work. In like manner, the athletic 
coach does not always understand the 


work of the physical director. It is 
true, however, that either the coach 
or physical director is sometimes so 
poorly prepared that he cannot com- 
mand the respect or enjoy the co- 
operation of the other. When this 
condition exists in a school or college, 
the best interests of physical educa- 
tion are at a standstill, or even move 
backward. It often happens that a 
man who has been a star football 
player secures a position as physical 
director and coach. As a coach he is 
fairly well qualified; as a physical 
director, not at all. This can only 
result in considerable damage being 
done to the best interests of physical 
education, especially if a man of this 
training is at all ambitious. He will 
make mistakes that even time cannot 
remedy. This point is aptly put by 
commissioner Tigert in speaking of 
his own case of a number of years 
ago. He says: “Of all the crimes I 
ever committed, the one I plead guilty 
to is that once back in those days, 
when I was young and thoughtless 
and directed athletics not only for 
men but for women, I coached a 
girls’ basketball team without losing 
one game in four years. That group 
of girls went into the game with all 
the motives that are instilled into 
boys and men in contest, and whether 
they were physically unfit or not they 
went into the game. I have often 
said since then, that I never com- 
mitted a greater crime than that. God 
only knows how much damage I did 
those girls. Now if that thing is 
going on all over the country today, 


‘and it is, it is not possible to say 


whether more good is being done in 
interscholastic contests among girls 
than harm. When you begin to think 
about it, you will find practically all 
the evils and dangers that come from 
the present system of physical train- 
ing in America go back to this desire 
to win.” 


On the other hand, the man trained 
as a physical director and not as a 
coach is capable of making an almost 
similar mistake, the only thing in his 
favor being that he is not likely to 
injure the individual to the same ex- 
tent as the coach. But the injury he 
may do to the best interests of physi- 
cal education may be equally great. 
If he has not an appreciation of the 
social values of athletics and does not 
understand its ethics, its sportsman- 
ship and its technique, he is doomed 
to a sorry failure, and physical educa- 
tion suffers because his failure in 
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athletics is used as an indication of 
his worth as a physical educator. 

The coach who attempts physical 
training without sufficient knowledge 
injures the cause not only of athletics 
but of the other branches of physical 
education as well. Similarly the 
teacher of physical training who at- 
tempts coaching without having had 
the necessary training will fail at his 
work and at the same time injure the 
cause of physical education. Every 
teacher of physical education, whether 
he be athleite coach or teacher of 
physical training, should recognize 
what his training has and has not 
fitted him to do. At the same time 
each should accord the teacher of the 
other branch of physical education 
full sympathy and interest. 

Finally, the ideal is for each to 
have general training in all fields of 
physical education—nutrition, health 
education, physical training, and ath- 
letics and then to specialize in the 
field to which his emotional make-up 
leads him. Each teacher then, has a 
scientific understanding of the diffi- 
culties of the other fields and also of 
the value of each kind of work in the 
promotion of physical education as a 
whole. 

What is true of the coach and of 
the physical director may also be true 
of the health educator, the nutrition 
expert, and all others who are re- 
sponsible for the training of mankind 
in matters of health and exercise. 
They may be well enough trained to 
see and appreciate each other’s work 
and aims, or they may have that nar- 
rowness of vision which precludes any 
possibility of progress for themselves 
or for the interests of phyical educa- 
tion. 

It naturally develops that if physical 
training, health education, nutrition, 
and athletics are properly co-ordi- 
nated, each can be of great assistance 
to the other—no one phase is complete 
in itself, that is, self sufficing. They 
are all handmaidens of each other and 
they fulfill their aims and objectives 
completely only where they deal with 
each other on terms of respect and 
cooperation. 

Physical education can vindicate 
and perpetuate itself only upon a 
scientific and an educational basis. 
Coaching a football team, if done 
properly, requires the exercise of edu- 
cational methods just as much as the 
teaching of mathematics; and in addi- 
tion to this it requires a scientific 
knowledge of the physiological and 
hygienic factors involved. The shrewd 
coach of today knows this and gives 
it careful consideration. He recog- 
nizes the value of gymnastics as an 
important factor in keeping men fit in 
the off season. He appreciates the 
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value of agility and bodily control, the 
effect of healthful habits of living and 
the condition that results from suffi- 
cient sleep and proper food. He is 
concerned about the mental attitudes 
of his players and tries to eliminate 
the causes of worry. He labors to 
break up harmful inhibitions so that 
his players may throw themselves into 
the contest with only the thought of 
doing. 

The physical director, the health 
educator, and the nutrition expert 
know that men coached in this fashion 
learn lessons that they can learn in 
no other way. True, some harm may 
be done, and athletics cannot be de- 
fended from every angle; but there 
are some things of great value that 
cannot be gotten except in competi- 
tion, for it is only keen competition 
that really tries character. It is here 
that loyalty and sportsmanship are 
developed along with the intensity of 
emotion which if directed rightly be- 
comes intensity of character. Great 
character never clothes shallow emo- 
tions. 

The child does not exult in duty for 
duty’s sake or in health habits for 
the sake of having them. Requiring 
a student to study the Bible does not 
always keep him from swearing like 
a trooper. If what one learns is to 
be retained and used there must be 
interest to motivate it. Activity is 
fundamental biologically; hence the 
value of training over instruction, 
especially for youth. And if the train- 
ing is to be valuable it must be inter- 
esting in itself, or it must be a means 
to an end. In the latter case physi- 
cal training or athletics will usually 
serve as the end, and at the same time 
furnish the motivating agency for 
developing health habits. The normal 
boy drinks milk, eats eggs and vege- 
tables, brushes his teeth and even 
washes his ears because he hopes to 
be an athlete some day. The girl too 
has aims and ideals, possibly athletics 
but more likely physical beauty or a 
career in one of the arts or profes- 
sions. For these she is quite willing, 
perhaps more so than her brother, to 
submit to anything that will help her 
achieve her hopes. 

Physical training and athletics thus 
furnish a valuable aid to the teacher 
of health education or nutrition, while 
on the other hand health education 
and nutrition establish those habits 
which are the basis upon which physi- 
cal training and athletics can be most 
quickly built. Finally, let me say that 
we must have a broad vision, study 
the relationships, know the value of 
the various phases of physical educa- 
tion and of our own field in particular. 
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The Status of State High School 
Athletic Associations 


Interscholastic athletics constituted 
one of the important phases of the 
high school as early as 1890. This 
activity grew to such an extent that 
school men found it necessary to or- 
ganize the different schools of the 
state into athletic associations in 
order to have a better understanding 
of rules in inter-school contests. At 
present there are at least forty such 
associations. 

A comparison of these associations 
will clearly show similarity and dif- 
ference. Each state organization has 
been the outgrowth of experiences 
peculiar to that state, experiences 
which may help to solve problems in 
other state associations. It is our 
purpose to survey these organizations 
in the belief that the facts thus estab- 
lished will be helpful in planning the 
reorganization of the Ohio Athletic 
Association. 

We have also been guided by the 
opinions and writings of men and 
women who are connected with ath- 
letics. Their experiences and con- 
clusions ought to receive due con- 
sideration in determining the policies 
of any athletic body. 

Plan and Procedure 

This study is presented in two 
parts. Part I consists of three sec- 
tions and is an analysis of the con- 
stitutions of the state associations. 
Section one reviews briefly the forma- 
tion of state associations. In section 
two the constitutions of the respective 
states are analyzed with regard to: 
(a) State Organization, (b) District 
Organization, (c) Powers and Duties 
of State and District Bodies, (d) 
Athletic Commissioner, and (e) Pro- 
visions for Contests, (f) Two tables 
are given showing the types of schools 
admitted and the dues levied. Sec- 
tion three is a survey of the eligibil- 
ity rules.’ 

Part II is devoted to the Ohio Asso- 
ciation. Section four gives the his- 
torical background as obtained from 
the files of the Association. In sec- 
tion five some changing conceptions 
in high school athletics are presented. 
Section six deals with the proposed 
reorganization with respect to (a) 
The Constitution and (b) Rules and 
Regulations. Finally, a proposed con- 
stitution and by-laws are presented. 

The Appendices contain information 
of interest to all state associations. 
Appendix A presents the recent in- 
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H. L. McCullough of the San- 
dusky Public Schools has pre- 
pared a thesis on “The Status of 
State High School Athletic Asso- 
ciations”’ which will appear 
serially in the Journal. This 
article represents a great amount 
of work and should prove of 
value to all who are interested 
in the problem of the adminis- 
tration of high school athletics. 








junction case in which the Ohio As- 

sociation was the defendant. Appen- 

dix B outlines the proceedings of the 

National Federation of State Athletic 

Associations. Appendix C includes 

forms and cards referred to in the 

text. Appendices D and E contain 
items which might be helpful to men 
interested in high school athletics. 

The items of the bibliography have 
been numbered. A citation refers to 
that particular item in the bibli- 
ography. 

We are presenting this study with 
the knowledge that our data may not 
be correct in every detail. Some 
states may have regulations and in- 
terpretations which are not given in 
the constitutions but have been 
granted by custom or common con- 
sent. Some constitutions are not of 
recent issue. However, we have 
sought to establish cardinal principles 
which ought to be considered in the 
reorganization of any state athletic 
association. 

SECTION 1. THE FORMATION 
OF STATE HIGH SCHOOL 
ATHLETIC ASSOCIATIONS 

Interscholastic athletics did not al- 
ways find a sympathetic response 
among educators and laymen. In 
1888, D. H. Cockran, President of the 
Collegiate and Polytechnic Institute, 
Brooklyn, New York, expressed him- 
self as follows (1, p. 314): 

“T regard competitive athletics 
as one of the greatest evils with 
which secondary schools and col- 
leges now have to contend.” He 
lists the points against them as: 
“(1) Injurious to health, (2) 
Stimulate the brutal instincts, 
(3) Cultivate a false standard of 
excellence and a low ideal of life, 





1The procedure used in making the analysis of 


the administrative and executive organization to- 
gether with sample forms and cards is given in 
the Appendix C. 3 


(4) The games are cruel and 
dangerous, (5) They are de- 
structive to scholarship, (6) They 
are breeding a race of gamblers 
and so-called fast men.” 

In 1901, the Iowa City Board of 
Education passed the following reso- 
lution (2, p. 127): 

“Whereas, the Board believes 
that the spirit of its resolution 
on athletics ... has been vio- 
lated by both a portion of the 
pupils and teachers of the high 
school; therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That any pupils of 
the high school, who engage in 
any form of organized athletics 
such as track team, football, etc., 
should be suspended from school 
and every teacher who in any 
way encourages athletics will be 
discharged.” 

Evidently, the same feeling toward 
secondary athletics prevailed at Mil- 
waukee. “To such an extent have 
those abuses been carried on in some 
schools that athletics are no longer 
encouraged, and in some they are al- 
together forbidden, as has recently 
happened at Milwaukee.” (3, p. 
377). 

Frank B. Wade informs us that 
“Interscholastic athletics were pro- 
hibited by the School Board of Indian- 
apolis after 1907 with the exception 
of the State Track Meet....” (4, 
p. 34). 

We find one dissenting note how- 
ever. W. G. Anderson, President of 
the Brooklyn Normal School for 
Physical Training wrote: 

“It is not quite plain to me why 
the line should be drawn at com- 
petitive athletics and gymnastics 
or physical work, and not at com- 
petitive mental work. . . More 
students leave school and college 
because of ill health due to hard 
study than of bodily weakness 
superinduced by athletics. In the 
institution I represent, my best 
athletes are honor men this 
year.” (1, p. 314). 

This attitude led school men, who 
had a vision of the place and function 
of athletics, to organize the various 
schools of the state into associations 
for the purpose of controlling ath- 
letics and arriving at a better under- 
standing of the-~ rules. These 
associations have done much toward 
raising the standards of athletics and 
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eliminating bad practices and full 
credit is given to the pioneers in this 
movement. Relatively few of the con- 
stitutions give any history of their 
associations and such information as 
has been gleaned from them is pre- 
sented in the following chronological 
order. 

Wisconsin—Previous to the spring 
of 1895, representatives of various 
Wisconsin High Schools had engaged 
in inter-school contests, especially in 
basketball. As competition between 
the schools became keener the tempta- 
tion increased to use players who had 
not really enrolled at the time of the 
game. 

In 1896, at a meeting of the “City 
Superintendents and High School Sec- 
tion” of the State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, the subject of athletics in the 
high schools was considered of enough 
importance to require the appointment 
of a committee to draw up a set of 
rules to govern athletic contests be- 
tween the schools. This committee 
proposed a set of rules and the organ- 
ization took form in 1897. 

Indiana—The first attempt to or- 
ganize the high schools of Indiana 
into a single organization for the pur- 
pose of handling athletic activities 
was made in April, 1903. At that 
time a conference of high school prin- 
cipals was called and the conference 
ended with a body of suggestive rules 
and regulations called the Richmond 
Agreement. At a meeting of high 
school principals in December, 1903, a 
provisional constitution was adopted. 
At a similar meeting the same month 
a final constitution was adopted and 
a board of control of three members 
chosen. 

Iowa—The Iowa High School Ath- 
letic Association had its organization 
in the Iowa High School Principals’ 
Club. At a meeting of the Club in 
1903, a committee was appointed to 
draft rules and regulations for the 
definite control of high school activ- 
ities throughout the state. At a called 
meeting of the superintendents and 
principals, December 28, 1904, the 
Iowa High School Athletic Associa- 
tion was formed. 

South Dakota—At a meeting of the 
superintendents and principals held 
in December, 1905, the South Dakota 
High School Athletic Association was 
formed and rules and regulations 
were unanimously adopted. 

Texas—The Texas Interscholastic 
League was organized in 1910 at the 
State Teachers’ Meeting. At first the 
League’s activities were confined to 
debates among the high schools affili- 
ated with the University. The follow- 
ing year contests in declamation were 
added and the membership to the 
League thrown open to all the schools 
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below college rank. Subsequently, 
there were also added, contests in 
spelling, essay writing, athletics, and 
music memory. 

California—The California Inter- 
scholastic Federation was the out- 
growth of a series of conferences that 
had been held previous to 1914 to con- 
sider conditions existing in many 
high schools because of the unsuper- 
vised inter-school contests. There 
was a general agreement that these 
contests would be beneficial if prop- 
erly controlled. The first meeting of 
the Federated Council was held July 
1, 1914, on the campus of the Uni- 
versity of California. 

Minnesota—At a meeting of the 
Superintendents section of the Min- 
nesota Educational Association in 
1914 the president appointed a com- 
mittee to draw up plans for the or- 
ganization of a State High School 
Athletic Association. The final re- 
port was given in 1916 and a consti- 
tution adopted and officers elected. 

Nebraska—Prior to 1914 Nebraska 
had an association which did much to 
arouse interest in athletics and in 
proper athletic control. For various 
reasons, however, the first association 
decreased in size and influence until 
by 1914 it had practically ceased to 
exist. School men interested in clean 
athletics determined to reorganize 
and reestablish the association and a 
meeting for this purpose was called 
at Omaha on November 10, 1916. The 
result is the present organization. 

New Jersey—The New Jersey asso- 
ciation was formed at the instigation 
of Walter Short, now director of 
physical training in the public schools 
of Trenton. A call was sounded for 
a conference of football coaches with 
the view of ascertaining the advis- 
ability of organizing a state associ- 
ation. In response to the first call, 
faculty representatives and football 
coaches assembled at the City Hall of 
Newark and organized in September, 
1916. 

New York—A preliminary meeting 
to discuss the formation of the New 
York State Public High School Ath- 
letic Association was held in 1922 and 
was called at the suggestion of prin- 
cipals who wished to see the public 
high schools of the state merged into 
an association. The object was to 
promote track and field athletics 
along the lines followed by the State 
Association that conducts basketball. 
This meeting led to the formation of 
the present association which super- 
vises basketball, track and field, and 
skating activities. 

Mississippi—The Mississippi High 
School Literary and Athletic Associ- 
ation is the logical result of geograph- 
ical regional groups to have some 
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basis for inter-group contests. The 
school-masters’ clubs in some parts of 
the state have been in existence for 
nearly twenty years. Since 1919, at 
annual meetings of the Mississippi 
Educational Association, attempts 
have been made to coordinate these 
clubs into a state association. But 
the clubs were jealous of their au- 
thority and each was proud of its de- 
velopment and traditions. Not until 
1922 were all groups found willing 
to make individual sacrifices that a 
state association might come into 
existence. 

North Carolina—High School con- 
tests were inaugurated with the first 
Annual Interscholastic Track Meet, 
which was held at Chapel Hill, April 
11, 1913. Following the success 
which attended this meet, State High 
School Championship contests were 
soon added in football, basketball, 
baseball, and tennis. From 1913-1924, 
the high school athletic contests were 
conducted regularly under the gen- 
eral supervision of the University 
Committee on High School Athletics. 
At a meeting held January 8, 1924, 
of the enlarged University Commit- 
tee on High School Athletics, the com- 
mittee—consisting in addition to the 
University members, representatives 
from the State Association of Super- 
intendents and Principals—decided to 
proceed at once with the organization 
of the North Carolina High School 
Athletic Association. The high schools 
made a hearty response to the invita- 
tion and the Association came into 
existence in January, 1924. 


SECTION 2. ANALYSIS OF THE 
CONSTITUTIONS AND 
REGULATIONS 


(A) State Organization. 

In order to secure the constitutions 
of as many states as had athletic as- 
sociations, Miss L. Belle Voegelein, 
Librarian of the Bureau of Educa- 
tional Research, Ohio State Univer- 
sity, sent a letter to each state super- 
intendent. The following letter to 
Tennessee is a typical one: 

“I am interested in securing 
the handbook of the Tennessee 
State Athletic Association. My 

- interest has been aroused by the 
fact that one of our graduate 
students is working on a subject 
which will necessitate his exam- 
ining the handbooks of athletic 
associations from as many states 
as issue them. I trust that you 
will be able to send me a copy to 
assist me in securing the data for 
this student.” 


We secured the constitutions of 
thirty-nine states.” Vermont and New 
Hampshire replied that there were no 
athletic associations in those states 





: 
‘ 
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but that the respective Headmasters’ 
Clubs had adopted eligibility rules for 
the control of athletics in the second- 
ary schools. 

The report of the Committee ap- 
pointed by the Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools of the South- 
ern States gave a description of the 
organization in two additional states; 
namely, Alabama and Tennessee (5, 
p. 100-103). We have included Ala- 
bama in this section. That of Ten- 
nessee is copied from the preceding 
reference: 

“Tennessee is divided into 
East, Middle, and West Tennes- 
see High School Athletic Associ- 
ations, and the Interscholastic 
Athletic Association composed of 
eighteen schools, chiefly prepara- 
tory schools. The East Tennes- 
see Association is patterned after 
the Kentucky Association. These 
associations have been formed in 
the last year or two. The others 
have an Executive Committee of 
three elected by the associations, 
who have general control of con- 
tests and the enforcement of 
rules. Chattanooga has a city 
association.” 

The majority of the associations 
are independent organizations. There 
are seven that are controlled by or are 
responsible to other units. Maine is 
directly responsible to the Association 
of Secondary School Principals; Flor- 
ida, Virginia, South Carolina, North 
Carolina, and Texas are controlled by 
the respective state universities; the 
association of Delaware is under con- 
trol of the State Department of Edu- 
cation and extends to all public 
schools; New York is controlled by 
the State Department of Education. 
A. F. Westphal, State Director of 
Physical Education in Michigan, 
writes: 

“We have in past years had a 
rather loose form of State Ath- 
letic Association. I am sending 
you herewith one of the copies of 
the constitution used up to this 
year. We are, however, changing 
this and by the middle of next 
month an assistant will be added 
to this Department whose full 
time will be given to all problems 
of High School Athletics. . 

The change was made possible 
under the law passed by our last 
legislature placing final control of 
public school athletics in the 
hands of the State Superintend- 





2 Arizona, Arkansas, California, Colorado, Dela- 
ware, Florida, Georgia, Idaho, Indiana, Illinois, 
Iowa, Kansas, Kentucky, Louisiana, Maine, Mas- 
sachusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, Mississippi, 
Montana, Nebraska, New Jersey, New Mexico, 
New York, North Carolina, North Dakota, Ohio, 
Oklahoma, Oregon, Pennsylvania, South Carolina, 
South Dakota, Texas, Utah, Virginia, Washing- 
ton, West Virginia, Wisconsin, and Wyoming. 
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ent or his appointee. . 
(a) The Governing Body. 
The governing body in the various 
states is known as: Board of Control 
(Indiana), Executive Committee 
(North Carolina), Federated Council 
(California), State Committee 
(Texas), and Central Committee 
(New York). The number of mem- 
bers on this body varies from three 
to fifteen. Alabama has one from 
each district, designated by the dis- 
trict board, and a representative of 
the State Department of Education; 
California has two from each district, 
elected by the district boards; Colo- 
rado has a representative from each 
league, elected as the league sees fit; 
Delaware provides that each county 
shall be represented by three mem- 
bers; in Georgia, each congressional 
district chairman is entitled to sit on 
the State Executive Committee to- 
gether with the Professor of Second- 
ary Education and two members of 
the University staff; Louisiana pro- 
vides that the officers be elected by 
the members and that the president 
appoint two additional members; in 
Mississippi, the board is appointed by 
the Executive Committee of the State 
Educational Association; in North 
Carolina, four of the nine are elected 
at large; in New York, the Central 
Committee is appointed by the State 
Supervisor of Physical Education; 
Indiana, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Utah, 
Wisconsin, and Wyoming have a rep- 
resentative elected from each district; 
in Virginia and Texas, the Executive 
Committee is appointed by the Presi- 
dent of the State University. In all 
other cases the members of the gov- 
erning body are elected at large. 
TABLE I. THE NUMBER OF 
MEMBERS ON THE STATE 
GOVERNING BODY 
No. of 
Members States 
38—Arizona, Florida, Idaho, Iowa, 
Kentucky, Nebraska, North Da- 
kota, Oklahoma, Oregon, South 
Dakota, Washington, West Vir- 
ginia. 
4—Kansas, New York. 
5—Arkansas, Indiana, Illinois, 
Louisiana, Massachusetts, Maine, 
Michigan, Minnesota, Missis- 
sippi, Montana, New Mexico, Vir- 
ginia, Wisconsin, Wyoming. 
6—Ohio. 
7—Alabama. 
8—California. 
9—Colorado, Delaware, North Caro- 
lina, New Jersey, Pennsylvania. 
10—Texas. 
12—South Carolina, Utah. 
15—Georgia. 
(b) Election of the Members. 
The electing of the members of the 
governing body in the majority of 
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states is done at the annual meeting, 
where each school is allowed one vote. 
Wisconsin provides that in each dis- 
trict a committee of three, appointed 
by the board member of that district, 
shall conduct a primary election be- 
tween October first and tenth. The 
two highest shall have their names 
submitted to the members of that dis- 
trict on ballots sent out by the Secre- 
tary of the Association. These bal- 
lots are signed by the principal. The 
returned ballots are brought sealed to 
the annual meeting, where they are 
canvassed by the Board of Control. 
A similar procedure is followed in In- 
diana, although the constitution does 
not state how the district nominees 
are chosen. 

(c) Personnel of the Governing 

Body. 

Alabama, California, Colorado, In- 
diana, Ohio, Oklahoma, Pennsylvania, 
Texas,.and Wyoming rule that super- 
intendents, principals, and teachers 
are eligible for election; Idaho, Iowa, 
Minnesota, Nebraska, South Dakota, 
Washington, and Wisconsin permit 
superintendents and principals to hold 
office; Maine, Massachusetts, and 
Michigan provide for principals only; 
West Virginia and Utah, for princi- 
pals and teachers. Mississippi is 
more explicit. Her constitution pro- 
vides that the State Committee shall 
be composed of two city superintend- 
ents, one high school principal, and 
one consolidated school principal. 
New York has a representative for 
each sport. North Carolina provides 
for a member from the University 
staff, two superintendents appointed 
by the State Superintendents’ Associ- 
ation, two principals appointed by the 
State Principals’ Association, four 
principals elected by the member 
schools,.and the Athletic Committee 
of the University. South Carolina 
has eight superintendents or prin- 
cipals, three members from the Uni- 
versity staff, and the State High 
School Supervisor. The members of 
the Executive Committee of Virginia 
are all of the University staff. The 
other states make no provision in this 
respect and we assume that superin- 
tendents, principals, and teachers are 
often elected. 


(d) Term of Office. 


The term of office of the members 
of the governing body ranges from 
one year to an indefinite term. Wis- 
consin is the only state electing its 
officers for five years. In Texas, they 
are appointed to serve an indefinite 
term. North Carolina provides that 
no superintendent or principal shall 
be eligible to succeed himself in im- 
mediate succession. Indiana has a 
provision which states that a member 
who has served three years is ineligi- 
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ble for reelection until one year after 
retirement. 


TABLE II. THE STATES AND 
TERM OF OFFICE OF THE 
MEMBERS OF THE 


STATE BODY 
Years 
to 
Serve States 


1—Colorado, Delaware, Florida, 
Kentucky, Louisiana, Montana*, 
New Jersey, New Mexico, Penn- 
sylvania, South Carolina, Utah, 
Virginia, West Virginia. 

2—Arkansas, California, Kansas, 
North Carolina. 

3—Arizona, Idaho, Illinois, Indiana, 
Iowa, Maine, Massachusetts, 
Michigan, Minnesota, Missis- 
sippi Nebraska, North Dakota, 
Ohio, Oklahoma, Oregon, South 
Dakota, Washington, Wyoming. 

5—Wisconsin. 

Indefinite—Texas. 

No. provision— Alabama, Georgia, 
New York. 

(B) District Organization. 

Thirteen of the forty states make 
definite provision for the supervision 
of districts. Some of the others have 
a rule which provides that the board 
of control may divide the state into 
districts and appoint district commit- 
tees for administrative purposes. 

Alabama has a board of managers 
of three for each district; in Califor- 
nia, each district has a board of man- 
agers consisting of three for each 
league; in Florida, a director is ap- 
pointed by the State Executive Com- 
mittee, a man for boys and a woman 
for girls; in Georgia, each congres- 
sional district has a committee of five 
elected by the members of that dis- 
trict; in Kansas, the district is in 
charge of a director elected by the 
district; in Mississippi, a regional 


‘ committee is elected by the region and 


includes a representative for every 
ten schools. This representative shall 
meet with the State Committee and 
have voting power. In Minnesota, a 
committee of three is elected for one 
year; in New York, a sectional com- 
mittee is appointed by the Central 
Committee; in Ohio and Pennsyl- 
vania, a district committee, which in- 
cludes the member of the Board of 
Control, is elected by the district; in 
South Carolina, each branch of ath- 
letics is in charge of a director and 
two assistants appointed by the State 
Executive Committee. In Utah, each- 
section shall maintain its own organi- 
zation. Virginia has a district com- 
mittee elected by the schools of that 
district. 

(C) Powers and Duties. 

(a) Of State Body. 





* Officers for three years, two remaining mem- 
bers for one year. 
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The power to interpret rules and 
decide protests is vested in the state 
body in the majority of states. Arkan- 
sas, Florida, Kentucky, Mississippi, 
and New Mexico give this power to 
the president of the board or chair- 
man of the committee, subject to the 
state body. Georgia has an athletic 
council and South Carolina an eligibil- 
ity committee for this purpose. Utah 
has an eligibility arbitrator. Wher- 
ever this power is given to district 
boards or regional committees, the 
state body constitutes a court of ap- 
peal. Florida provides that the case 
may be appealed from the State 
Board to the University Committee. 

Arizona, Delaware, New Jersey, 
and New York make no provision in 
regard to suspension and expulsion 
and we assume that this power is 
vested in the state governing body. 
Nine states give this authority to the 
state body and some of the other con- 
stitutions make definite provision as 
to the exercise of this power. In 
Arkansas, the president suspends and 
the board expels by a two-thirds vote; 
Illinois, New Mexico, and Washing- 
ton provide that the president may 
suspend and the board expel; in 
Idaho, Iowa, Nebraska, South Dakota, 
Wisconsin, and Wyoming the board 
suspends and the members expel by 
a two-thirds vote; Kentucky gives the 
president power to do both; in West 
Virginia, the board suspends and the 
members expel; Oregon suspends by a 
unanimous vote of the board and ex- 
pels by a two-thirds vote of the mem- 
ber schools. Louisiana rules that if 
“The principal of a suspended school 
should change while the former school 
is under suspension, the second school 
will not be permitted to have mem- 
bership in the association until the 
suspension of the former is removed.” 
The authority to suspend and expel is 
given to some district bodies and this 
will be dealt with in a succeeding 
paragraph. Otherwise, the state body 
exercises this power. 

In the majority of states the right 
to draft rules and regulations is 
vested‘ in the membership. Usually, 
the board proposes the rule at the an- 
nual meeting or conducts a referen- 
dum vote. It is customary to submit 
these provisions at least two weeks in 
advance of the meeting. The follow- 
ing states are exceptions. In New 
York, the power to legislate is given 
to the Central Committee; in Texas, 
the membership may recommend to 
the State Committee; in Virginia, the 
Executive Council, composed of the 
director in each district, is the legis- 
lative body; in California, laws may 
be enacted by a two-thirds vote of the 
Federated Council; in Georgia and 
(Continued on page 47) 
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The Annual Football Debate 


ing off the President’s office in 

a well known university. On the 
walls were portraits of former presi- 
dents, some of the founders of the 
college and of the multi-millionaire 
whose gifts had first placed the insti- 
tution on a sound financial basis. A 
long table about which the trustees 
gathered at their annual meeting com- 
mencement week occupied the center 
of the room. Around the room were 
stiff backed, armed chairs now for the 
most part occupied by university pro- 
fessors. One of their number, head 
of a department and a venerable 
scholar, respected for his devotion to 
learning and his scholarly attainments 
was speaking. “Mr. President,” he 
said, “many of us believe that the 
time has come for the faculty to take 
action to curb the growth of athletic- 
ism in this university. We have built 
or allowed to be built a stadium that 
is larger than the library or any 
single building on the campus. Next 
fall great crowds of people, many of 
whom are not interested in the in- 
tellectual achievements of the pro- 
fessors will congregate on the campus 
and will fill the stadium. Some of 
these persons will bring liquor with 
them and there will be more or less 
dissipation on the part of alumni and 
others in the fraternity houses and on 
the trains. Further, Mr. President, 
the athletic department will profit to 
the extent of three or four hundred 
thousand dollars from the admissions 
paid in at the football games. Some 
of this money will be used to pay 
enormous salaries to the football 
coaches and probably part of it will 
be paid directly or indirectly to the 
athletes who represent this institution 
and who are worshipped as demi-gods 
by their fellows. In view of these 
matters I suggest that at this time 
some drastic action be taken by this 
body.” 

When the gentleman had concluded 
his remarks he was followed by one of 
the younger members of the faculty— 
a man who had been a varsity athlete 
in his day and who today holds a 
proud place in the academic world. 
He, by the way, had kept in close 
touch not only with athletic affairs in 
his own university but also was con- 
versant with conditions elsewhere. 
He said, “Mr. President, Gentlemen, 
I believe with my worthy colleague 
who has preceded me that the stu- 
dents of today are not so much 
interested in the intellectual life of 


y was in the faculty room open- 


By John L. Griffith 


the university as we would have them 
be. However, I dare say that the stu- 
dents of today are as devoted to 
scholarship and the life of the spirit 
as were their fathers who attended 
college before the days of the big 
stadia. It is not clear that we can 
make scholarship more interesting by 
making athletics less interesting. If 
we could make all of our students in- 
dustrious, sober and honest by limit- 
ing the football activities, then I 
would be in favor of restricting or 
abolishing the game. However, I am 
not convinced that such would be the 
result. I am not ready to condemn 
football because it is conducted at a 
profit and to extol baseball because it 
is promoted annually at a loss. It is 
true that the public two or three times 
a year comes to the campus in large 
numbers to witness the big football 
games and we all know that the 
alumni and others who make up these 
crowds will not congregate to hear the 
many interesting and instructive lec- 
tures that are given by the gentlemen 
who constitute this faculty. However, 
I have the feeling that if we cannot 
attract these men, many of whom 
were in our classes for four years to 
our lecture rooms we should not 
nevertheless make it impossible for 
them to come to the university to en- 
joy the games. Let us rather devote 
our energies to the end that our ath- 
letics will be clean and wholesome and 
the game inspiring and ennobling. 
Thus we may use our games as a 
means of educating the public to ap- 
preciate the.finer social qualities as 
exemplified by our athletes.” 

This discussion which took place in 
the halls of one university is being 
carried on in nearly every college in 
the land. The first speaker is not the 
only one whose mind has not become 
accustomed to the thought of enor- 
mous athletic fields and big crowds at 
the football games. In fact, thousands 
of others who have noted the growth 
in interest in the college games are 
likewise questioning the desirability 
of the bigness of this American game 
of football. Some of the dissatisfaction 
with modern college athletics is 
founded on jealousy and some is occa- 
sioned by ignorance. For the most 
part the college athletic association is 
conducted as honestly as is any other 
department of the university. In the 
ten universities that compose the 
Western Conference, for instance, all 
money taken in at the games goes into 
the university treasury to be admin- 


istered as other university funds or 
the accounts including ticket sales are 
audited by the university auditor. In 
the Conference for the school year 
1924-25, football was the only sport 
that was conducted at a profit which 
was $1,283,584.11. The sports which 
were not self supporting were track 
with a deficit of $128,575.70, baseball 
$67,061.16, swimming $27,390.77, 
basketball $24,504.75, wrestling 
$22,666.85, golf $15,411.88, rowing 
$13,510.00, gymnastics and fencing 
$11,805.32, tennis $9,432.32, hockey 
$7,751.64, boxing $246.00. The profit 
from football was used, in addition to 
supporting the other sports, to main- 
tain the intramural departments. 
Since football is the only sport con- 
ducted at a profit by the Big Ten col- 
leges it may be interesting to analyze 
the Conference budget for the fiscal 
year 1924-25. That year the total 
receipts in football, less guarantees 
paid visiting teams amounted to 
$1,720,482.52. It cost these ten uni- 
versities $436,898.41 to train 2,418 
football men and to play fifty-four 
games. The salaries paid fifty-two 
coaches were $130,575.46 or an aver- 
age of $2,511.06 per man. This list in- 
cludes not only head coaches but as- 
sistant coaches who for the most part 
are paid only for services rendered 
the football department in the fall. 
In other words, they received pay for 
assisting in other sports or in some 
other university department. None of 
the head coaches in the Western Con- 
ference are paid more than heads of 
other departments. These ten schools 
spend on an average of $5,007.22 for 
team travel. The average expense for 
scouting games was $945.40. The 
game expense which includes the cost 
of ticket selling, building additional 
seats, providing gatemen and police, 
amounted to a total of $91,693.00. 
The average cost per university of 
four officials, which includes their 
fees and traveling expense was 
$1,988.37. The average cost per uni- 
versity for printing and advertising 
was $3,151.41. The average cost for 
the maintenance of the grounds 
$1,572.49. The cost of football equip- 
ment and supplies for the ten univer- 
sities was $68,712.87 or an average 
cost of $28.42 per man. The average 
expense of providing medical assist- 
ance and supplies $1,479.03. Each 
university spends approximately 
$919.58 a year for medals and awards. 
These consist of gold footballs if the 
team wins the Conference champion- 
ship and sweaters for the men on the 
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varsity and freshman varsity squads. 
This is all that the men receive in the 
way of pecuniary reward for their 
long hours of work and hard bumps 
on the gridiron. The cost of repairing 
equipment, rain and liability insur- 
ance and other miscellaneous items 
amounts to $1,160.23 per university. 
The net profit for the ten universities 
for the year 1924-25 in football was 
$1,283,584.11 and as indicated before 
all of the other sports were main- 
tained from this profit. 

Because football bulks so large there 
are many who feel that football play- 
ers spend an inordinate amount of 
time in preparation for the games. In 
the Western Conference the men on 
the gymnastic teams spend on an 
average of 202 hours per year in 
preparing for the gymnastic tourna- 
ment. Basketball men average 161 
hours per year, track and cross coun- 
try squad 156 and football men 145 
hours. The baseball men lose on an 
average of 6.63 days from classes each 
year, track and field 5.47, basketball 
4.84, hockey 4.75, tennis 3.14, swim- 
ming 3.13 and the football men 3.11 
days. 

The professor referred to in the 
opening paragraph suggested that the 
athletes were paid from the profits of 
the football season. This is not, how- 
ever, done any more in any of the 
well regulated universities. It is true 
that in a few colleges the athletic 
departments raise money by selling 
season tickets to local enthusiasts and 
then use this money which is not ac- 
counted for, to help the men on the 
teams. Much of the work in the gym- 
nasiums and on the field is done by 
students in the majority of colleges 
and quite naturally athletes who are 
working their way through college are 
given the preference when students 
are hired to do this work. In some 
cases, the men thus hired do not earn 
all of the money paid them, but for 
the most part they render as much 
service for the money paid as do the 
non-athletes. Certainly there can be 
no objection if a university hires ath- 
letes as well as other students to per- 
form necessary labor on the campus, 
or for the athletic department. Con- 
trary to public opinion it is not the 
large university as a general rule that 
transgresses by illegitimately using 
athletic money or by awarding schol- 
arships freely to the athletes. Rather, 
it is in the smaller institutions, where 
the powers that be insist that their 
teams defeat large and unnatural 
competitors that athletes are given 
special emoluments. In the ten uni- 
versities that compose the Intercol- 
legiate Conference 2,390 scholarships 
were awarded students in the year 
1924-25. Conference athletes held 


eighty-five of these scholarships. This 
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means that only 3.56 per cent of the 
scholarships granted that year by these 
universities were held by athletes. 
The large majority of the men who 
win college football letters each fall 
support themselves entirely or in part. 
The reason why this is true is a sub- 
ject for special study; however every 
coach or athletic director will testify 
that the successful athletes for the 
most part are from families in mod- 
erate circumstances. 

Despite the fact that a compara- 
tively small number of college athletes 
are in any sense of the word hired to 
play on their respective college teams, 
yet the most serious problem that the 
college athletic departments have to 
handle these days is the one that re- 
lates to illegitimate recruiting. Over- 
zealous alumni and business men 
sometimes pay promising athletes in 
one way or another to induce them to 
attend the college in which the former 
are interested. The lower the stand- 
ing of the college in the opinion of 
the high school boys, the greater are 
the inducements necessary to per- 
suade them to attend the college in 
question. The universities that main- 
tain proper ethical standards in the 
conduct of their athletics are refusing 
to schedule games with the institu- 
tions that employ unethical methods 
of competition for athletes. When all 
follow this procedure the illegitimate 
recruiting problem will be pretty well 
solved. 

The professor, who was quoted in 
the opening paragraph as suggesting 
that the profits of the football season 
would be used to pay the coaches 
enormous salaries touched upon a 
question that has been widely dis- 
cussed. Very frequently some one 
arises to remark that football coaches 
are paid more than university presi- 
dents. As a rule those who make this 
seemingly astounding and startling 
statement are not the _ university 
presidents themselves, nor are these 
charges usually made by the deans or 
heads of departments. These men are 
fairly well paid and as a class they 
are satisfied with their positions and 
happy in their work. Those who from 
time to time voice their alarm, be- 
cause the coaches are paid fabulous 
salaries are quite generally men who 
have not advanced to their own satis- 
faction in their chosen field or per- 
haps they chose the wrong professions. 
While it is doutbless true that in most 
of our large universities the head 
football coaches are paid more than 
are the assistant professors, attention 
should be called to two facts, first the 
money paid athletic coaches is earned 
by the athletic departments usually 
through football, and is not taken 
from the appropriations from which 
the professors’ salaries are paid, and 
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second very few college coaches have 
ever made enough money from coach- 
ing to enable them to live independ- 
ently in their declining years. The 
writer this summer found that the 
average salary of a group of coaches 
attending a summer coaching schooi 
was about $2,000 per year. For the 
year 1924-25 the average salary paid 
the different coaches in the “Big Ten” 
universities was as follows: football, 
$2,463.69; baseball, $1,214.24; basket- 
ball, $2,428.26; track and cross coun- 
try, $2,631.55; rowing, $3,500; swim- 
ming, $990.91; golf, $950.00; wrest- 
ling, $811.35; hockey, $700; gymnas- 
tics and fencing, $558.22; tennis, 
$197.35. It should be explained that 
the majority of the coaches referred 
to, receive salaries for coaching in 
two or more sports. If a man serves 
as director of physical education and 
coaches football and one or more 
sports, it would be incorrect to budget 
all of his salary under football. If 
only head coaches’ salaries were in- 
cluded in a budget analysis, most cer- 
tainly the average would be much 
greater than the one given. There are 
two ways of considering the matter 
of salaries paid professional men 
either by comparison with the top sal- 
aries earned by leaders in other pro- 
fessions or by comparing aggregates. 
Very few of the’ several thousand 
coaches receive as much as ten thou- 
sand dollars a year, probably not more 
than ten or fifteen at the most, and 
the writer has never known of a coach 
who received $20,000 a year for any 
kind of college athletic work. It need 
hardly be mentioned that the out- 
standing doctors, lawyers, engineers, 
ministers, singers, artists, writers 
and college executives are earning 
more than ten thousand dollars an- 
nually. If the salaries of all the men 
coaching football in the schools and 
colleges were compiled, it would be 
found that the average would be well 
under $3,000 a year. Certainly this is 
not too much for the most hazardous 
profession—hazardous from several 
angles. 

It has frequently been suggested 
that this is an age of stadium build- 
ing in America. Since this is true 
and since many minds have n be- 
come accustomed to the big stadiums 
and the big football crowds and the 
great interest in the greatest of all 
games, we will continue to hear from 
men who are frightened by the big- 
ness of the thing. When such as these, 
however, learn that it is unreasonable 
to believe that students can be forced 
to become more studious by making 
it impossible for them to attend a few 
football games each fall and when 
they realize that if our athletics are 
properly administered, the size of the 
organization need occasion no alarm. 
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The Status of High School 
Athletic Association 
(Continued from page 43) 


Mississippi, by a two-thirds vote of 
the State Committee. 

In a letter dated December 8, 1924, 
Arthur L. Trester, Permanent Secre- 
tary of the Indiana Association, 
writes: 

“In some way the constitution 
of a State High School Athletic 
Association should be made 
sacred so that amendments could 
not be made on the spur of the 
moment. You will find a ten- 
dency towards hasty legislation 
at times if the whole member- 
ship can legislate in an annual 
meeting or otherwise. We find 
that a referendum vote of all 
members is a good plan.” 

The power to fill vacancies caused 
by death, removal from the district, 
or otherwise, is given to the state 
body in cases where the members are 
elected by the member schools. Ne- 
braska provides for this emergency 
by electing an alternate at the annual 
election. 

(b) Of District Body. 

The powers and duties of district 
boards and committees are summed 
up in this paragraph. In Alabama, 
the district managers conduct district 
contests. In California, the schools 
of the district are grouped into 
leagues and the district Board of 
Managers may suspend or expel any 
league within the district and may 
legislate for the district provided 
there is no conflict with the state con- 
stitution. In Florida, the district di- 
rector oversees all athletic matters 
except eligibility; in Georgia, the dis- 
trict committee directs and holds the 
district meets and makes regulations 
not in conflict with those of the state. 
The district director in Kansas at- 
tempts a settlement between district 
schools. In Minnesota, the district 
board has authority over the district 
and may suspend or expel. If the de- 
cision is not unanimous, an appeal 
may be made to the board of control. 
Mississippi gives the regional commit- 
tee full authority, subject to the state 
committee; in New York, the sec- 
tional committee exists for supervis- 
ory purposes; in Ohio, the district 
board has power to interpret rules, de- 
cide protests, and suspend; in Penn- 
sylvania, Texas, and Virginia, the dis- 
trict board has the same power as 
the state body; in South Carolina, the 
district committee exists for athletic 
purposes. It is well to remember that 

the authority of the state extends 
over the district in all constitutions. 
(To be continued in October issue) 
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Wright & Ditson-Victor 
Foot Ball Equipment endorsed by 
Fielding H. (“Hurry-Up”) Yost 
Coach, University of Michigan 








Coaches everywhere are enthusiastic over this superb equip-' 

ment as approved by Coach Fielding H. (“Hurry Up”) Yost. 

You'll be, too, once you see the line. Order samples through 
your dealer or any Wright & Ditson-Victor store. 


Wright & Ditson-Victor Co. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 


Wright & Ditson, Boston, Worcester, Providence, Cambridge 
Wright & Ditson of Canada, Ltd., Brantford, Ontario 
Whitney Sporting Goods Co., Denver, Colorado 
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Learn 
Swimming 


IN THE 


Indoor 
Season 


Close Observation of Effort, Method 
and Result, Difficult Outdoors, is 
Easy in the Indoor Pool 


LL OUT OF BREATH? Is that the way 

you get when you try to swim? You 
most learn the method of breath control 
mastered by the champions. 


OMPLETELY TIRED OUT? After strok- 

ing a length of the tank, is your strength 
exhausted? You must learn the system of 
relaxation enabling you to swim an indefi- 
nitely extended period. 


MPROVING TOO SLOWLY? Are you 
disappointed with slow progress toward 
development of the elusive art of swim- 
ming? You need expert guidance from one 
step to the next in acquiring perfect form, 
reducing resistance and obtaining the max- 
imum propulsion with the minimum effort. 


EED BACHRACH’S ADVICE. To become 

quickly at home in the water, master 
breath control and relaxation, and develop 
perfect style you need for your text “THE 
OUTLINE OF SWIMMING” by Coach Wil- 
liam Bachrach, Illinois Athletic Club, de- 
veloper of the world’s greatest swimmers of 
the last deeade, including John Weissmuller 
and Miss Sybil Bauer, and head coach of 
America’s Olympic team. 


RUIT OF TWENTY YEARS. This is what 
Coach Bachrach, teacher of thousands 
of beginners and hundreds of record break- 
ers, gathers in this book, declared to be 
the most authoritative volume ever pub- 
Filled with personality 


lished of swimming. 
great stars and their 


sketches of the 
courses. 
LL NEW STYLE STROKES. 
taught in text and picture, 
illustrations by drawings, diagrams 
photos of the champions showing how they 
do it. Printed on glossy paper. 


EW ‘BINDING — PRICE REDUCTION. 
SOLD OUT! That is the word on the 

binding of “THE OUTLINE OF 
for which orders still come 
The new binding in red 
is ready at 


These are 
splendid 
and 


first 
SWIMMING,” 
at $5.00 a copy. 
cloth covers, gold stamped, 
$3.00 a copy. Send check or money order 
TODAY for your copy of “THE OUTLINE 
OF SWIMMING,” by William Bachrach, 
1. A. C. 


$3.00 ORDER COUPON 
MIDLAND-CHICAGO SERVICE, 

73 W. Monroe St., 

Chicago, Il. 
EE 
Gentlemen : 

Please find enclosed a check or money 
order for $3.00, for which please mail me, 
charges postpaid, a copy of 
bound edition of “THE OUTLINE OF 
SWIMMING.” five books complete in one 
volume, by William Bachrach. My name 
and address is: 
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1926 Football Rules 


(Continued from page 5) 


Rule XVII, Section 7. The rule 
previously read “After the ball has 
been legally passed forward” etc. The 
committee has omitted the word 
“legally.” This also will simplify the 
rule covering the play which some- 
times has caused a great deal of dif- 
ficulty. The last sentence of the note 
under Section 7 read “No player who 
has gone out of bounds during a play 
shall be eligible to receive a forward 
pass.” This would seem to indicate 
that the rules committee wished to 
permit a forward pass receiver to run 
out of bounds and then to come into 
the field and get the ball. This, how- 
ever, is not the case. Further on in 
Section 7 (a) the rules now state that 
“an eligible player who has gone out 
of bounds during a play becomes in- 
eligible.” The rules now specifically 
provide that a man may not go out of 
bounds on kicks and passes and then 
take part in the play. The penalty 
under Section 7 (d) now reads “for 
such incompleted forward pass same 
as Section 4.” 

Rule XVIII, Section 1 contains the 
following words at the end of the first 
sentence “except as provided in Sec- 
tion 4.” Paragraphs two and three 
under Rule XVIII, Section 3, are now 
classified under the heading “Section 
4.” The old Section 4 now becomes 
Section 5. 

Rule XX, Section 1 includes under 
free kicks the kick following a safety. 
In other words after a safety the ball 
must be kicked at least ten yards, etc. 

Rule XXI. Section 1, the last sen- 
tence now reads “nor shall a player 
on defense strike an opponent in the 
face with the heel, back or side of the 
hand.” This should make it easier 
for the umpire to enforce the rule 
covering the use of the hands by de- 
fensive line men. 

Rule XXI, Section 3 has _ been 
changed as follows: “There shall be no 
piling up on a player after the referee 
has declared the ball dead or after the 
player in possession of the ball has 
been downed and is in the grasp of an 
opponent.” This will give further pro- 
tection to the man carrying the ball 
and it means that the referee may 
penalize an opponent for piling up 
even though he may not have blown 
his whistle declaring the ball dead 
when the piling up occurred. 

Rule XXIII, Section 5, the follow- 
ing has been added to the end of the 
sentence “except in the case of the 
fouls covered by Rule XXI, Section 1, 
where the ball goes to the offended 
side as first down half way between 
the spot of the foul and the opponent’s 
goal line.” 


Rule XXIII, Section 9, the follow- 
ing sentence has been added: “Jf a 
foul is committed on the kick-off and 
it goes out of bounds before being 
touched by a player of either side and 
before crossing the goal line, the pen- 
alty shall be inflicted from the spot of 
the succeeding kick-off or play.” The 
officials have quite generally inter- 
preted the old rules to mean what the 
new rules now say as they apply to 
this play. It is well, however, to have 
the point covered in the book. 

Rule XXVII. The Brief of Rules 
referring to Rule XVI has been added 
giving the linesman jurisdiction under 
the rule which refers to the obstruc- 
tion of opponents if the side in pos- 
session of the ball makes the forward 
pass. 

Under the general summary of pen- 
alties, page 49, it will be recalled that 
last year- there were no penalties 
which called for the loss of a down 
and five yards. This year, since a sec- 
ond or third incompleted forward pass 
or a second or third forward pass out 
of bounds on the fly in any series calls 
for a loss of a down and a five yard 
penalty, provision is made for these 
under the table of penalties. 

Attention also should be called to 
the new approved rulings, all of which 
are indicated by a star. 

The three most important changes 
in the rules are these: first, the one 
that pertains to the second incom- 
pleted forward pass in a series, in 
the case of a second incompleted pass 
in a series of four plays, the team 
making the forward pass is to be 
penalized by the loss of a down and 
five yards. When a team forward 
passes, it is usually with the thought 
of opening up the defense or of mak- 
ing yardage by means of a pass. This 
new rule may possibly result in fewer 
passes on the part of teams which do 
not possess a good passer and good 
receiver, but who pass_ indiscrimi- 
nately for the purpose of driving the 
defensive backs away from the line. 
The rules committee have suggested 
that one reason for this change was 
that they felt that the four elements 
of attack—kicking, passing, running 
and bucking, should be balanced and 
some thought that the passing attack 
was beginning to outweigh the others. 
In the writer’s judgment the passing 
attack, provided, of course, the team 
has good passers and receivers, does 
out-weigh in importance the other 
elements and the changed rule will 
not to any great extent lessen the 
importance of passing. Most coaches, 
if given their choice between an ex- 
ceptional forward passer and an ex- 
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ceptional line bucker, would choose 
the man who could throw the ball, 
especially if he also was fairly pro- 
ficient in running and kicking as most 
of our best forward passers have been. 
Men such as Brick Muller, Aubrey 
Devine, Bennie Friedman, Swede 
Oberlander and Chick Harley stand 
out above the great line buckers of 
the last decade. The writer does not 
intend to minimize the importance of 
line attack and believes that given a 
team with a great offensive line and 
a fine bucking full-back, this team 
will usually make its running and 
passing attack work fairly success- 
fully. However, he does believe that 
if a coach can develop an exceptional 
passer, other things being at all 
equal, he will probably reap more 
benefit from him than from any other 
man on his team. 

Another change which has been 
mentioned is that which pertains to 
the safety. Last year after a safety, 
the ball was brought out to the thirty 
yard line for a scrimmage play. This 
year the defensive team must line up 
on the thirty yard line and the 
offensive team will line up on the 
twenty yard line for a free kick. 
Since the kicking team in this play 
is on-side, if the ball goes ten yards 
the members of the kicking team have 
an opportunity to recover it. 

The third important change which 
has already been referred to is the 
one that provides that hereafter the 
playing shall be done exclusively on 
the playing field, which means inside 
the side lines and end lines. 

Take it all in all the rules com- 
mittee has done well to simplify the 
wording of the rules and is to be con- 
gratulated on not having changed the 
rules any more than they did. The 
game of football of today is just about 
all right and it is to be hoped that 
succeeding rules committees will not 
take it upon themselves to modify or 
change the playing code materially. 





Question: Does the: Intercollegiate 
Conference of Big Ten permit its 
members to conduct training tables? 

Answer: A great many years ago 
the Western Conference institutions 
agreed to discontinue the use of train- 
ing tables. The Pacific Coast confer- 
ence permits its members to provide 
one meal a day as a training table. 
This is usually if not always the even- 
ing meal. The Missouri Valley confer- 
ence rule is similar to the BigTenrule. 





Tom Mills, Director of Athletics for 
a number of years at Beloit College, 
has resigned to become assistant to 
K. K. Rockne, University of Notre 
Dame. 
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for Wrestling 
and Gym Work 


Write for our illustrated circular which 
completely describes the DeMOIN 
Gymnasium Mat. Duotex filling (an 
exclusive featire) gives this mat two 
surfaces with two degrees of resiliency. 
One side is softer than the other. The 
woven hair and felted hair used in 
Duotex filling will not “mat” and can be 
re-covered again and again. 

It is covered with heavy, unbleached, wide roll 
duck. Mats or pads are made in any size, for 
any purpose. You can depend on DeMOIN 
Gymnasium Mats for long wear and satisfac- 
tory service. 








OUR SPECIAL COVERS 
Make Old Mats As Serviceable 


Made of heavy canton flannel. 
worn out covers. 
WRITE for PRICES 


By selling direct, you get these high grade 
mats for less money. 


Write today for circular and prices. 
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Eckielipp Linesman Equipment 


Patent Pending 





JOURNAL 


Scientific equipment for the modern game 





Eckielipp Sticks in Use at Illinois-Michigan Game 


Visible 


Each unit is painted alternately red and 


white in the same manner as surveying 


equipment, which is designed to give the 
highest visibility possible. The targets on 
the upper chain, at intervals of a yard, 
are large and painted a durable white with 
the target marking the five-yard point 
painted red and white. 

The “down recording box” has a spe- 
cial paint job designed to show the num- 
bers clearly and legibly. 

Accurate 
No more guess-work on the part of the 


referee or quarter-back, as to the EXACT 
distance to be gained on any given down. 
Added enjoyment to the spectator who can 
tell exactly, position of the ball after each 
down, and the number of ya_ds to be 
gained. Avoids unnecessary delay of the 
game. 


Durable 

Two strong, light chains. Double assur- 
ance against breaking. Sticks of steel and 
brass tubing perfectly balanced and of 
minimum weight consistent with durabil- 
ity. Special all weather paint job. Equip- 
ment will last for years. 


Adopted and Recommended by 


Dartmouth College 

University of Michigan 
University of Notre Dame 

U. S. Naval Academy, Annapolis 
University of Chicago 
Northwestern University 
University of Wisconsin 


Carnegie Institute of Technology 
University of Nebraska 

Purdue University 

Colorado Agricultural College 
University of Southern California 
Pennsylvania State College 
Loyola University 


Michigan State College 
Soldiers Stadium, Chicago 
Marquette University 
Oak Park High School 
Lindbloom High School 
Scott High School 
Evanston High School 


Also by other colleges, high schools, and academic teams 
Scientifically constructed, to engineering standards, of steel and brass, with non-rustable, non-kink- 


able chains. 


A. G. Spalding & Bros. 
Rawlings Mfg. Co. 


Distributors 
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A. J. Reach Co. 


Draper Maynard Co. 
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and all Leading Jobbers and Sporting Goods Houses 


Athletic Specialties Co. 
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OESN'T the success of your team depend on team- 
work, the support each man gives every other 
man, how well each one does his particular job? 


BIKE ATHLETIC SUPPORTS can be relied upon to 
do their job and do it well. They won't slip or slide; the 
stretch is right to support yet will not chafe; the bandage 
is pre-shrunk, smooth and comfortable. BIKE supporters 
will not hinder the wearer. 


BIKE'S cooperate to make your equipment the best. 
They are used exclusively by many of the principal col- 
leges and schools. Specify and insist on the original 


BIKE. 


Get BIKES from your regular source of supply; they 
have or can get them at once. 


“OVER fifty years ago The BIKE WEB Mfg. Co. 
originated the Jockey Strap. During these fifty 
years Bikes have been constantly improved until 
today they are the accepted standard of comparison. 












THE BIKE 
Combination Support 
No. B6 





THE BIKE 
55 (Patented) 
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The Journal Platform 


HERE are two pretty well defined schools of 

thought at the present time regarding the scope 
of athletics and the manner in which they should be 
administered. THE ATHLETIC JOURNAL, while defi- 
nitely committed to one side, realizes that there are 
two sides to this as well as to other questions. The 
JOURNAL Platform is as follows: 

1. Professional football can and will be kept in the 
background if college and school football is pro- 
moted on a big enough scale to overshadow the 
former. It is not advisable to encourage profes- 
sional football for the sake of causing the public 
to become interested in those games and thus lose 
sight of the amateur contests. 

2. It is not necessary to abolish or curtail institu- 
tional games in order to promote mass athletics, 
nor is it necessary to limit competition in football 
or the other sports to the seniors to make it pos- 
sible for more men to play football. : 

3. It is better for the public to read about amateur 
athletics than to have the entire sport page de- 
voted to professional exhibitions. In other words, 
instead of less publicity for amateur athletics, 
more would be desirable. 

4. Outstanding stars should be developed in the nat- 
ural order of events and it is contrary to the law 
of life to believe that mediocrity or inferiority is 
more to be desired than excellency. 

5. There should be a uniform amateur rule sup- 
ported by all amateur athletic organizations. 

6. Profits from amateur athletic contests are neces- 
sary to carry on the work of the athletic organ- 
izations. If the profits are used for this purpose 
and not to enrich individual promoters and play- 
ers, the object is philanthropic rather than com- 
mercial. 

7. Highly organized team games provide the back- 
bone of our athletic work in the schools and col- 
leges. They can never and should never be sup- 
planted by loosely organized games and formal 
gymnastics. There is, however, a place for both. 

8. Amateur athletics should be administered by men 
who have the educational viewpoint and the field 
should not be left open to professional showmen 
who would conduct athletics for selfish reasons. 


Change of Address 

T IS important that every subscriber to THE ATH- 

LETIC JOURNAL advise the business office as soon as 
and whenever he changes his address. At this time 
of the year a great many coaches either move from 
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The above is from an unretouched photograph 
Coach McMurray 


pense years in the game and no time out is the 
remarkable record of the Wilson Patented Double 
Lined Basket Ball shown on this page. Thousands 
upon thousands of dribbles, passes and shots were 
made with this ball and it comes up smiling—game 
for more punishment. Three gruelling seasons of con- 


for three years an 









stil 
ound 


& 
Coach McMurray’s Letter 


Below Accompanied the Wilson 
Basket Ball Shown Here 


Thos. E. Wilson & Co. 
Chicago, Ill. 


Gentlemen: 


I am taking the liberty to 
send you this basket ball as a 
testimonial of why we use the 
Wilson Basket Ball. 


We purchased this ball from 
you three years ago and it has 
been used in the Central Junior 
High School gymnasium, Sagi- 
naw, Michigan, three seasons 
for about six hours per day, 
five days a week. 


The Wilson Ball has been 
the most satisfactory of any 
ball we have used. It lasts 
the longest and holds its shape 
the best. We are also well 
pleased with the new Meanwell 
Ball. 

(Signed) 
Roy J. McMurray 


Physical Supervisor Saginaw 
East Side Public Schools 





of the Wilson Ball which was retired with honor by 
after three years of hard usage 


ented fabric lining, this double lining has kept the ball 
round. An unlined ball would have gone to the scrap 
heap when the leather commenced to go. We believe 
you'll agree that this is convincing evidence, however, 
thousands of users of Wilson Basket Balls could tell 
you that this kind of performance is not unusual in a 


tinuous play and it’s still round 2 Wilson Ball—rather it is to be 
—still playable. Even though the expected. That’s why BIG 10 
trusty cowhide casing has begun Universities and hundreds of 
to wear through—no basket ball Conference teams prefer and 


leather could stand more—expos- ATHLETIC 


ing a whole section of the pat- 


New York 


EQU IPM ENT use Wilson Double Lined Balls. 


Chicago 


San Francisco exclusively. 
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Offensive 


Line Play 


A Good Team of Blockers Is Hard to Defeat 
By J. Li BRAVE 


is well-timed, aggressive blocking. Just as teams 

strive to get position on their opposing teams, so do 
the individuals on each offensive team try to get position 
on their defensive opponents in order to pave the way for 
the runner. 

To a great extent, the success of a team depends upon 
the way a coach places his offensive linemen when 
arranging his plays. The writer has seen good 
offensive men look like dubs because they have 
been told to get a certain man on defense from 
their position, and no matter how hard they tried 
to reach the given point of attack, it would be im- 
possible for them to carry out the assign- 
ment because of improper timing and 
the wrong use of men. 

On the other hand, supposedly good 4 
football players have made their coaches 
look bad, even though they have been 
placed in the most advantageous position 
for blocking certain men. With an ex- 
cellent training in blocking, some men 
have been careless, and instead of stick- 
ing with their opponents, they lunge at 
them or past them, thus permitting the 
play to be stopped when it might have 
meant a good gain. 

As it is the nature of most men to 
prefer defensive to offensive tactics in 
any form of competition, it is a rare 
treat indeed for a coach to feel that he 
has a team of blockers who will actually 
deliver to the best of their ability on every 
down. 


Ts: fundamental basis of good offensive line play 


Mental Attitude 

The right mental attitude in a player is 
far more important than unusual speed or 
physical perfection. If it is necessary to 
force one man to carry out certain work, 
while another, who is trying for the same 
position actually likes the giving and 
taking of hard knocks, it is better to con- 
centrate more time on the latter, because 





J Ames L. BRADER was graduated from 

Madison High School in the spring of 1918. 

That fall he entered the University of Wiscon- 

sin and since it was the S. A. T. C. year and 

Freshmen were eligible, he played at end on 
the Varsity. 








at some crucial time in a big game, when things are going 
against his team, he may rise to unusual heights and 
through his indomitable courage may turn defeat to vic- 
tory. The man who enjoys carrying out his assignment 
on every down is far superior to the man who must be 
driven to his task. Any coach with a little tact and 
patience, instead of driving his men can instill into them 
the desire for liking and wanting to do a thing. 
Stance 

Although the writer would like to stress some 
of the fundamentals of football which every candi- 
date should know, this article will show only the 
various kinds of blocks, and the ways in which 

offensive linemen are used on different 

types of play. 

Before a man can block, charge, or fit 
into the action of team unity, it is neces- 
sary for him to know how to line up. 
Most boys who have had previous train- 
ing in football or other sports, seem to 
be able to fall into the offensive stance 
very easily with the possible exception 
of the little details that each coach 
teaches in his own system of play. I 
have found that the easiest way to teach 
stance and impress it on new candidates 
is to have them line up and while stand- 
ing erect, assume a stride position, de- 
pending on the ease and comfort for 
each individual. One foot should be a 
little behind the other—the heel of the 

forward foot about on a line with the toe 
of the rear foot. This also depends on the 
man, and should be varied to each indi- 
vidual’s build. 

The coach should have the men, while 
standing astride, come slowly to a squat 
position, keeping their feet straight ahead, 
their knees out; he should make sure that 
the tail of each man is down as low as 
possible. Then each player should place 
his hand upon the ground. If the left leg 
is a little ahead of the right, the right hand | 





N 1919, ’20 and ’21, he played regularly as 
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under John Richards, at Wisconsin, in 1923 
under Jack Ryan, and in 1925 he became assist- 
ant to George Little. He is now line coach at 
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Illustration No. 1 


Illustration No. 1-—Stance. Note the 
position of the feet, back, neck, and 
shoulders. The shoulders are not 
parallel to the ground, but comfort- 
able and in good position. This posi- 
tion was used with good effect by a 
guard in the Big 10. 
Illustration No. 2—Another type of 
stance—the feet are closer together— . 
the shoulders are high, the hips low. 
Illustration No. 3— 
Stance. Leaning too 
much on the hand might 
cause lunging in oth- 


ers, but this stance ; 
was used very effective- bake 
ly by this man on of.- abe 
fense. Note the arm # ry 
close to the body with ey 


the legs set for the 
spring. 


should go on the ground, and vice 
versa. 

The finished offensive position will 
find the feet straight ahead with the 
weight evenly distributed over them, 
and although some of the weight is 
resting on the hand on the ground, 
the hand is used as a balancer, and 
an aid in part of the spring which 
takes place in the charge. The head 
is up, with ‘bull neck,’ yet the neck 
must be as flexible as a boxer’s in 
order to avoid the hard contacts of 
the hands of a defensive player. The 
tail is low—shoulders a little higher 
and parallel to the ground. I do not 
care whether the ground hand is rest- 
ing on the finger tips, knuckles, or 
finger joints. It depends upon the 
individual’s ease and past experience. 
If a man is used to resting on his 
finger tips and the change would 
affect his mental attitude on the posi- 
tion, I do not change him, as long as 
he can show results. The position of 
the arm and hand opposite to the one 
on the ground is important. It must 
not dangle or be so far from the body 
as to make it a target for a good 
heady defensive player. It must be 
close to the body, with the forearm 
and elbow resting on the leg. Before 
the charge the man should be relaxed, 
but a second before the signal every 


Illustration No. 3 


muscle should feel taut, particularly 
the thigh muscles—just like a bow the 
moment the arrow leaves on its course. 
The Charge 

The most common fault of linemen 
in charging on offense is that they 
lunge. By that I mean they do not 
keep the weight of the body well dis- 
tributed over the legs, and instead of 
using fast, short, choppy strides, they 
take one long step and fall on the 
ground. It is absolutely imperative 
that a lineman stay on his feet as it 
is the fundamental basis of successful 
offense. There are certain blocks, 
which vary from the fundamental idea 
of offensive charging in which a man 
Se leaves his feet, but 

og they develop from the 
basic position depend- 
ing on _ conditions 
which arise. I will 
discuss them later in 
this article. Lunging 
is caused in most 

cases by: 

1. Too much 
weight resting on 

















the hand, which pre- 
vents quick recovery. 

2. Ducking the head 
to avoid contact with 
the hands of the op- 
ponent. (The duck 
should be followed 
by a quick snap of 
the head into the wt 
original position or ; 7, 
‘bull neck’ just as ell 
the linesman hits — 
his opponent.) 

3. Not following up immediately 
with the feet where the head and 
shoulders have been—in other words 
not keeping the feet under the body 
to sustain the charge. 

4. Going into a sprinter’s stride. 

5. Letting the arms dangle at the 
sides. 


é 


Types of Blocks 
Effective blocking does not neces- 
sarily imply the use of terrific charge 
and speed. More than brute strength 
is the ability to get position on your 
man and the proper use of applied 
pressure on the right part of his -body 
at the right time. 
A. In the line. 
1. Head, neck, shoulder block. 
2. Check block. 
3. Cross body block. 
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4. Pivot block. 

5. Blocking for drop or place kick. 
B. In the open. 

1. Angle block. 

2. Shoulder block. 

3. Pivot block. 

4. Cross body block. 


Blocking in the Line 
1. Head, Neck and Shoulder Block. 

A coach cannot emphasize too often 
the importance of developing in his 
men the use of the head, neck and 
shoulders, combined with the neces- 
sary power, shiftiness and speed of 
the legs. 

The blocker charges into his oppo- 
nent at midships. His head slides by 
to the side as shown in Illustrations 
5, 6, and 8. The head, neck, shoulder 
and upper arm form a V pocket in 
which the defensive man is kept, by 
using the head as a flail on one side 
and the shoulder and upper arm on 
the other. The hands and arms are 
kept close to the body, with the elbows 
spread to permit greater width of 
body. The first charge is straight 
ahead, and on the point of contact, 
upward, getting under the defensive 
man and lifting, carrying him back or 
to one side, never stopping the for- 
ward choppy movement of the legs 


Illustration No. 
4 shows George 
Bunge of Wis- 
consin, ina 
good center 
stance. His back 
is parallel to 
the ground, his 
head is up, his 
legs are in a 
good position. 
There is just 
enough weight 
on the ball. 
Note the proper 
use of the hands 
se, on the ball. 


Illustration No. 4 

















Illustration No, 2 
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until the opponent is out of the play. 
The blocker should never turn his 
back to the defense in this block, nor 
permit his man to give ground for a 
step or two without following up the 
advantage. 

This block is generally used by two 
men who are assigned to one defensive 
man. It is comparatively hard for one 
man to take another out using this 
block alone. He may start into the 
head, neck and shoulder block but, de- 
pending on the defensive tactics of 





Illustration No. 6 


his opponent, may at 
once change into a cross 
body block or a pivot 
block as will be de- 
scribed later. 

2. Check Block. 

This is practically the 
same as the head, neck 
and shoulder block, but 
in executing it, the 
blocker does not try to 
stick with his man. He 
merely charges into him, 
checking his opponent 
momentarily to throw 
him off his balance, and 
continues down the field 
to carry out another 
duty. 

3. Cross Body Block. 

The cross body block 
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opponent’s body so that the completed 
block forms a V. If the opponent 
gives ground, it is necessary for the 
blocker to be able to stick with him 
by going on his hands and feet and 
maintaining the same general posi- 
tion. The left arm and leg in Illus- 
tration 9 are used as braces for the 
body to prevent him being shoved 
backward by a hard charger. 

The offensive man must be ready 
for any attempt by the defense to 
side-step or go around him. If the 
opponent slips out of the V or pocket, 
and tries to side-step around that part 
of the body near the feet, or jump 
over it, the blocker immediately 
throws his rear “bracing” leg around, 
catching his man as shown in IIlus- 
tration 10. If well-timed this maneu- 
ver is excellent. The _ illustration 
shows very well the result of good 
coaching. The leg which had pre- 
viously been nearest the opponent is 


now the “rear” leg and used as a brace & 
The cross ™ 


with the hands and arms. 


body block changes very quickly into 
























is a very effectual offen- 
sive maneuver. It is 
used primarily to check 
a man from coming through the line 
or to block him by getting the body 
between him and the path of the 
runner without trying to carry him 
back. It is intended for one offensive 
man operating on a defensive man 
and requires speed and shiftiness to 
carry it to completion. 

At the snap of the ball the charge 
or spring is made at the opponent. 
The offensive man lands on his hands 
and feet as is shown in Illustration 9, 
with his head and body turned to the 
side. 

One leg is placed behind his op- 
ponent’s leg, using the knee to bring 
pressure from the rear. The arms 
are extended on the other side of the 


Illustration No. 8 


an angle block, always depending 
on the action of the defensive 
lineman. 

4. Pivot Block. 

The pivot block is really a 
head, neck and shoulder block, 
but the principle of pressure, 
contact, and action is different. 

Suppose that on a cut back 
play over the line, the coach de- 
cides that cross blocking will be 
used to pave the way for the ball 
carrier. The end is instructed to 
cross in front of his own tackle 
to take the defensive guard 
towards the center. In this case 
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cross body angle block. The defensive 
tackle is allowed to come through un- 
touched by the end. 

The ball carrier starts to the side 
as on an end run and this has a ten- 
dency to draw the tackle out and into 
the territory. The offensive tackle 
has pivoted toward his opponent, as 
he starts across the scrimmage line. 
Just about the time the runner makes 
his cut back into the line, the offensive 
tackle hits the defensive tackle in the 
side waist-high, with the head, neck 
and shoulder block, and helps the 
tackle along the way he started to go. 
This type of block depends, of course, 





Illustration No. 7 


Illustration No. 5—Head, neck 
and shoulder block. Rear view. 


Illustration No. 6—Head, neck 

and shoulder block. Side view. 

Note the position of the head, 
body, arms and feet. 


Illustration No. 7—Two on one 
—using the head, neck and 
shoulder block. Note the posi- 
tion of the arms and feet of the 


blockers. 
Illustration No. 8—Side view— 
two on one. Note the head 


clamp, position of the arms, 
and power in the charge. 





tree oR 
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the end would use either a head, 
neck and shoulder block, or a 


Illustration No. 5 
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on the action of a fast charging de- 
fensive tackle, and a well-timed play by 
the offense. 

5. Blocking for a Place or Drop Kick. 

One of the most important plays in 
football at the present time is the place 
or drop kick. Many games are lost by 
one point because some defensive man 
breaks through the line and hurries the 
kicker or blocks the ball. 
Line unity in blocking 
and charging is neces- 
sary to carry out a suc- 
cessful place or drop 
kick. 

As seen in Illustration 
11, the entire line is 
doing the same thing at 
the same time. Each 
man has taken one short 
step forward, not too 
high nor too low, his 
head up, his elbows ex- 
tended to cover more 
territory — always 















Illustration No. 


straight ahead, never turning to the 
side. The men are braced so that it is 
hard for the defense to pull or push 
them, in order to break through. 
Here is a solid line, fully capable of 
holding its position and not break- 
ing. 

6. High and Low Block. 

I have not taken up the high and 
low block in detail because it is used 
by two men on one, and the blocks 
used are the cross body by the man 
who hits low and the head, neck and 


10—Finish of the cross-body 
block, if the opponent tries to side-step to the 
rear. 
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11—Blocking 
for a place or drop kick. 


Illustration No. 


The body is thrown at the 
hips or upper thigh of the 
opponent. Naturally the 
blocker will fall some in go- 
ing through the air, so his 
aim should be as_ stated 
above and then he will gen- 
erally hit his man at the 
knee. 

The blocker must time 
his shot so as not to hit 
his man with outstretched 
arms. Officials will surely 
call a foul for tripping if 
this ise done. The hands 








shoulder by the man who hits 
high. The low man goes straight 
across the line of scrimmage, head 
first instead of turning to the side, 
and gets the position as shown in 
Illustration 12, hitting his oppo- 
nent at the knee. The other of- 
fensive man hits from the side, at 
the hips and drives the defensive 
player over the low man. 
Blocking in the Open 

1. Angle Block. 

The block most often used by 
players in the open field is that 
which we call the angle block. Un- 
less a man is standing still, it is 
hard to use the head, neck and 
shoulder block, because an oppor- 
tunity is given the defensive man 
to sidestep or run around. The 
interferer must be schooled so 
that he mechanically changes his 
tactics in a fraction of a second’s time. 

Diagram 13 shows the fundamental 
position of the blocker and opponent. 
The blocker has timed his meeting so 
as to meet his man at the “cross 
road,” keeping his body between him 
and the path of the runner. After 
getting into the proper position, the 
interferer leaves his feet, pushing off 
with all the power and spring he can 
gather. His arms shoot out straight 
ahead of him with a jerk, just as a 
sprint swimmer throws his arms 
ahead to aid in the initial push off. 


Illustration No. 12—-High and low block. 









Illustration No. 9—Cross body block. 


and arms are used primarily for two 
things: 

1. To aid in the push-off. 

2. To protect the blocker to some 

extent when he hits the ground. 

In Illustration 14, although not a 
very finished block, the interferer has 
hit his opponent with his side which 
has taken him off his feet. The upper 
leg is starting the “cut” or “swing 
back” which is used as a last resort 
if the blocker has missed his man. 

Illustration 15 shows the blocker 
and opponent just after contact. The 
defensive man was hit knee high. 
There is no swing back of the leg by 
the blocker. The reason for this is 
that he knew upon contact that his 
side had been enough to upset the 
opponent without using the “cut.” I 
believe that the best-timed block will 
result in the interferer hitting his 
opponent so that the impact of the 
blow will be received on the muscle 
along the side of the body just below 
the extended arm. 
2. Shoulder Block. 

The shoulder block is used generally 
by two backs on a waiting end. The 
backs run shoulder to shoulder and 
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crash into him on the run, hitting him 
waist high. 
3. Pivot Block. 

The pivot block is really an en- 
largement on the head, neck and 
shoulder block, the only difference 
being that the blocker pivots along in 
the direction that his opponent is 
running and instead of meeting him 
head on, receiving the full force of 
the impact, he actually helps his op- 
ponent along in the direction in which 
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Illustration No. 14. 


he is going, and allows the man carry- 
ing the ball to cut back over the spot, 
that the defensive man would have 
covered. For example, the offensive 
team assumes a punt formation, the 
ball being passed to the back man 
who punts. The defensive tackle at- 
tempts to rush straight into the oppos- 
ing territory, thinking that when he 
gets by the man blocking for the punt, 
he can side-step into the path of the 
ball. The blocker, however, allows 
him to charge until he actually comes 
along side of him, then pivots quickly 
putting his head, shoulders and neck 
into the side of the tackle, carrying 
him along the line of least resistance 
—the path he started to go. 

If the defensive man comes in 
farther and quicker than the blocker 
anticipated, it is up to the blocker to 
get his head and shoulders into the 
side of the tackle with his body be- 
tween the punter and the on-rushing 
line man. 

4. Cross-body Block. 

The cross-body block will be used 
in the open field far more and with 
better, results than even the shoulder 
block or the pivot block, coming next 
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to the angle block for utility. (See 
Illustration 9.) 

It is used primarily when one man 
running interference is supposed 
to take a defensive man out of the 
way or hold him up to allow the 
runner to get by that section of the 
field. The blocker, in approaching 
the defensive back, must use good 
judgment, and decide in very short 
order the block he must use accord- 
ing to the way the tackler is ap- 
proaching. If the tackler is running 
up to meet the ball carrier at full 
speed and the blocker knows that he 
can meet him at the cross roads, the 
angle block should be used. If, how- 


ever, the tackler realizes that he is 























Illustration No. “Meee | 


ing at the cross roads.” 


about the only defensive 
man between his own 
goal posts and the run- 


ner, in all probability 
he will not run at the 
ball carrier too hard, 


but will slow up, either 
endeavoring to force the 
man with the ball 
toward the side line or 
to be ready to dodge to 
either side, to which 
the runner may decide 











Illustration No. 16 
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to go. In this instance, the inter- 
ferer upon approaching the defensive 
man who is marking time should use 
the cross-body block, which is some- 
thing similar to the cross-body block 
used in the line, both hands going to 
the ground on one side of his op- 
ponent, and his right foot being placed 
behind the leg of the man on the 
other side, forming an inverted U. 

This is not all, however. The 
blocker in getting this position on 
the opponent must be prepared im- 
mediately to carry forward close to 
his opponent’s body on all fours if he 
should attempt to back up, using the 
side step and pull through. Which 
ever way pressure is exerted on the 
blocker’s body and 
shoulders, he should be 
able to change his course 
of direction immediately 
and push against that 
pressure. 

Wedge Line 

The wedge is formed 
as in Illustration 16, 
with a lead or pivot 
man, generally a center 
or a guard at the point. 
Pushing in against him, 
with elbows out to aid 
in cementing the line to- 
gether, are the rest of 
the linemen. The cut 








Illustration No. 15. 


shows clearly the arrow shape of the 
wedge. 

Although the wedge is a good method 
to use for a short buck or gain, and as 
some coaches say, to cover up the man 
carrying the ball so that the defensive 
fullback will not know what opening he 
will take, I think it not a very effective 
play in modern football. 
or guard on defense can crack the entire 
unit while the rest of the line envelops 


One good center 
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the runner in a cup defense. It is 
almost certain that at least one or 
two men in the wedge will fall down, 
or stumble before going two or three 
yards. It may be used for certain 
types of play but not effectively 
enough for modern football, to war- 
rant a great deal of time being given 
to it. 


All Linemen Should Know 


1. How to carry a man out of the 
line, block him to keep him from 


coming in, or go through after a line- 
man on defense who leaves his posi- 
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tion and slides along the scrimmage 
line for the ball carrier. 

2. How to come out of the line of 
scrimmage to lead or run interference, 
and to block on forward passes. 

3. How to receive passes on the dead 
run by going high in the air, for the 
ball, tucking it safely under the arm 
and running with it through a broken 
field. 

4. How to scoop, fall on, and handle 
rolling balls. 

5. How to go down under punts 
from any position in the line and in 
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any combination of men the coach 
may desire. 

6. How to react to emergencies 
which arise on the field when the de- 
fense refuses to shift into the exact 
places you would expect them to be. 

7. The down, position on the field, 
the yards to go, and after a few plays, 
the character and tactics of their op- 
ponents. 

8. How to act on various occasions 
which may arise on a kickoff, and free 
kick from fair catch or following a 
safety. 
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Smith, a Haskell Indian halfback, breaks through the arms of the tackler. 
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Backfield Fundamentals 


Backfield Blocking and Backfield Starting by Wynne and Bible 


Backfield Blocking 
By Chet Wynne 
Head Coach Football & Track, Creighton 
University 

In my experience as a coach and 
player the importance of one fact has 
been brought home to me very em- 
phatically—that of backfield interfer- 
ence. This phase of the game is often 
treated lightly in college football and 
woefully neglected in high school. 
Never in my experience have I seen 
a high school boy who was proficient 
in the art of blocking from a back- 
field position. Therefore, the train- 
ing of this branch of the game is left 
almost entirely to the college coach. 
The general public is not concerned 
with the manner in which the ball is 
advanced. To the ordinary spectator 
the ball carrier is the center of in- 
terest, and superb bits of blocking are 
overlooked. Frequently the presumed 
football experts are blind to the effec- 
tive functioning of the interferers, 


effective block be made. 
back with ideal physical requirements, 


who attend to the matter of opening 
up channels through which the ball 
carrier progresses. Thus, we strike 
an important principle by saying that 
a team’s offense is no stronger than 
the interference that it affords its ball 
carriers. My particular phase of in- 
terference for this article is “back- 
field blocking.” 

Every coach realizes that he must 
have good interfering backs, but no 
back, no matter how elusive or in- 
genious a player he may be, can gain 
solely through his own efforts. The 
cardinal defensive principle taught by 
every coach is that no offensive player 
shall be permitted to obtain bodily 
contact, and therefore it necessarily 
follows that every offensive player is 


striving to gain bodily contact be- 


cause then, and not until then, can an 
A powerful 


but stupid and inert mentally, is un- 
able to cope with a clever and alert 
defensive man though he be physi- 


cally inferior. Consequently, the de- 
ceptive and versatile element plays as 
an important a role in effective block- 
ing, as it does in every other phase 
of the game. If the defensive man 
is aware of the tactics which will be 
used it is easy for him to avoid a 
blocker or interferer. It follows that 
the back, in all his blocking, must re- 
sort to deception by making many 
false moves with every visible part of 
the anatomy, never letting the oppo- 
nent know what kind of a block is go- 
ing to be used, or whether the play 
is designed to go inside or outside of 
him. 

A backfield man is seldom assigned 
to block a lineman alone, but usually 
works with the aid of another back, 
or in conjunction with a lineman. As 
a general rule, when an opposing end 
or tackle is to be blocked out in close 
line play, the back should retain his 
feet even though he be expected to 
make the block alone. In blocking an 
end out, the back should assume a 
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natural running position but upon ap- 
proaching the end he should suddenly 
feint low and with eyes open, back 
straight, neck stiff, legs well apart 
and head to the inside, come up under 
or through the hands of the end and 
on into his body, from which position 
the end can easily be eliminated from 
the play. Asa variation and in order 
to sustain the deception, the back, at 
the same point, may leave his feet 
with terrific drive and sweep the end 
out of the play. This is especially 
effective against smashing ends and 
not so hard to acquire as the first 
block mentioned. 

In blocking an end in on 
flanking plays, it is essential® 
that the back leave his feet after — 
feinting with one step to the in- 
side, and then driving from the 
outside leg, crack the end in 
and out of the play. 

In blocking the secondary 
defense, the back should 
throw himself horizontally with tre- 
mendous leg drive at the opponent to 
be blocked, so that the body is between 
the ball carrier and the would be 
tackle. The drive should be continued 
with a rolling motion so that in case 
his opponent retreats, dodges or uses 
his hands, the area covered is greater, 
and the partial block or distraction 
resulting from this extra effort may 
eliminate him from the play. In case 
the opponent is running in any direc- 
tion except from the blocker (which, 
if such a block were executed from the 
rear would involve clipping and be il- 
legal), it is most effective when the 
block is made just above the oppo- 
nent’s knee. Where the man to be 
blocked is merely waiting and in a 
position to protect himself, it is bet- 
ter to go high with a powerful drive. 
This will at least take him a few 
yards back; and might dispose of him 
entirely. 

The backs protecting the kicker and 
passer are not aggressive, but should 
place themselves in an advantageous 
position and make the man whom they 
intend to block, signify his intentions 
before any commitment is made on 
their part. In blocking for the kicker 
and passer, the backs should hold 
their feet and block with their should- 
ers and head in the direction the op- 
ponent commits himself and attempts 
to break through. Then, when con- 
tact is had, the back simultaneously 
becomes aggressive. 


Backfield Starting 
By D. X. Bible 


Head Football Coach, Texas A. & M. 
College 
1. Position. 
The feet should be parallel with the 
line of scrimmage, toes straight to the 
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front, about two feet apart. The 
player should keep his hips down, his 
back straight, and his head up, with 
one hand on the ground and the other 
forearm on the thigh; he should 
throw the weight slightly forward. 
From this position he will be able to 
start quickly in any direction, and also 
keep his opponents from observing his 
movements. 

A back should get to position as 
quickly as possible after each play, 


sueteesens TITIIIIE 


: D X. BIBLE, head 
: e coach of football at : 
— ) Texas A & M College, has : 
won four Southwest Con- H 
» ference Championships 
y since 1918. His teams not : 
only rate high in the : 
Southwest, but compare 
favorably with outstand- 
ing teams in other sec- 
tions of the country. Mr. 
5 Bible, who takes an active 
: part in the work of the 
American Football 
: Coaches Association and : 
.% the National Collegiate : 
Athletic Association, is : 
also a member of the Foot- . 
ball Rules Committee. 


: HESTER A. WYNNE, 
: starred at fullback at 
Notre Dame in 1920 and 
1921. In his years at Notre 
Dame he was also a track 
star and held a world’s 
record in the hurdles. He ; 
was elected captain of the 
track team there in 1921. 
: In 1922 he coached the 
: Midland College football 
= team of Fremont, Ne- 

braska, to the first Ne- 

braska Intercollegiate 

Championship the school 
: had ever won, and the next 
: year he was made head 
football and track coach 
at Creighton, a position he | 
still occupies. 
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which will enable the plays to be ex- 
ecuted with speed. He should be re- 
laxed until just before the ball is 
snapped, and take the same direction 
every time, avoiding any tendency to 
show the direction of the play. 

2. Charge. 

Backfield men should charge out at 
top speed with the ball on the start- 
ing signal. Some backs run hard 
when carrying the ball, but rest when 
someone else is carrying it. They 
should all run hard all the time; 
furthermore they should get power 
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and drive into their running. They 
should keep on their feet and fight; 
they should smash, drive, plunge, 
twist, tear, whirl until they get across 
the line of scrimmage, then use their 
tricks. Tricks are useless without 
speed and fight. 


3. Starting on Plays Through the 
Line. 


When starting close to the line, the 
back should get the ball before charg- 
ing, but if he is four or five yards 
back he should start with the ball on 
the starting signal. When he reaches 
the line of scrimmage, he should be 
going at top speed. He should keep 
on his feet, his head up, knees high, 
eyes on the spot to be hit. When 
meeting opposition he should drive 
with double force. If the line has not 
opened a hole or moved opponents, the 
back should dive over, if the line is 
low. If the line is high, he should 
reverse, pivot and roll to the outside, 
looking for an opening. 

4. Starting on End Runs. 


(a). To the long or strong side. 

On end runs to the right, a back 
should start with the right foot first, 
so as not to turn the hips and be out 
of position to catch a ball passed a 
little to the rear. He should not sway 
the body before starting. He should 
follow his interference. He should 
approach the line of scrimmage but 
not cut off his interference. When a 
player cuts back inside of the defens- 
ive end or darts around the end for a 
wide end run he should be about half 
way from the starting point to the 
line of scrimmage, and as far out as 
his team mates have carried the end. 
He must always shift the ball to the 
outside arm, using the inside arm for 
a stiff arm. 

(b). To the short or weak 
side. 

A back should delay the pass 
’ until the interference can get in 
front by faking a forward pass 
to the right end, if the run 
is to be made to the left, or 
by making a start to the 
right with the right foot, 
holding the left foot in place; then 
he should withdraw the right foot 
and step to the left with the right 
foot. A back should wait until the 
ball is received before starting. A 
center should not lead the back. 

“A football player’s success is lim- 
ited only by the amount of Determina- 
tion to Do.” 

“Where there is a Will there are 
many ways to win.” 

If a back has a stout heart and will 
not be denied when driving for an 
objective, he will get there sooner or 
later. If, however, he does not have 
a stout heart, he will not succeed. 
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What Some Coaches Teach the 


Quarterback 


Why Exceptional Qualities are Sought in Selecting a Pilot—How Definite 
Technique is Evolved in Ball Passing—Stressing Several 


MONG the most embarrasing 

A ements in the career of the 

football coach is that in which 

the crowd rises up in its wrath and 

demands in a thousand-throated voice, 

“Get a new quarterback!” It is un- 

welcome static, a strain on the family 

tie, productive of neither a grand nor 

glorious feelin’, and a good sign that 
the day is going to end wrong. 

More often than not the crowd has 
made a correct diagnosis of the situa- 
tion. If the team balls up its signals, 
if its attack lacks variety, deceptive- 
ness and power, if fumbles occur on 
a dry day—if, in short, the team is all 
dressed up but shows no signs of 
going anywhere, it may be that a new 
quarterback is the key to the situa- 
tion. 

Yet, more often than not, a new 
quarterback is not forthcoming. There 
are some coaches who feel an urge, in 
a case like this, to show the crowd 
who is running this team, win or lose. 
A coach of this type may have been 
all ready, before the howl went up, 
to send in relief; but once the cry 
rises, he thrusts out a Mussolini jaw 
and says, “That’s my quarterback and 


I’m going to stick to him.” Such a 
motive, however, probably is rare 
among successful coaches. It is safe 


Points of Strategy 
By Clarence A. Bush 


to say that in general, if a new quar- 
terback is not supplied, it is because 
there is not a better one, or even one 
just as good to substitute. Usually 
the best quarterback starts the game. 
In fact, far from having several good 
quarterbacks at his disposal, at any 
one time, he is a lucky coach who can 
find and develop one good quarterback 
every year. There is one famous 
coach in the middle west, a veteran 
of the game, who has almost lost his 
great reputation as football’s foremost 
strategist because he has had a run 
of extremely poor quarterback ma- 
terial for three or four years. 
ing that he can do, to develop quarter- 
back candidates seems to be of any 
avail, and his talented teams have 
floundered around with results show- 
ing fifty per cent of their possibilities. 

Of course the crowd is wrong in 
demanding the head of the quarter- 
back for they often fail to appreciate 
the fact that in the present day game 
it many times is not the quarterback 
but another player who is calling the 
signals. It has not drifted into the 
stands that the once romantic figure 
of the prehistoric biped who pranced 
around and squatted behind, and if 
possible, beneath the snapperback, 
taking every snap made and passing 


Noth- © 


the ball to a third individual, sizing 
up the opposition, picking the plays 
and calling the signals, has become a 
dodo in some schools of football. They 
overlook the fact that on their team 
the quarterback may be nothing more 
today than a third halfback, or a 
second fullback, or even less than that. 
One noted coach uses his quarterback 
for little else than a blocker or inter- 
ferer. 

The trouble with the old style quar- 
terback was that his duties demanded 
an almost superhuman being, and 
these things are so hard to find that 
most coaches are forced to devise 
means of doing without him. When 
such a gifted human does turn up, 
however, most any coach is glad 
enough to make use of him. 

This ideal quarterback should dis- 
play all the qualities that any other 
player needs, but a world of other 
attributes on top of them. Should he 
be a spirited leader, able to inspire 
his men, impart confidence, and rally 
them to their highest endeavor? Yes, 
indeed, and then some. Should he be 
able to keep his head and keep think- 
ing in the midst of a tornado of emo- 
tion? Most certainly! Should he be 
able to run, pass, kick, block, throw 
and carry the ball? That is to ask 











WIMMING is a specialty of Clar- 
ence A. Bush, the Chicago sport 
writer who contributed the football 
article appearing on this page. Bush 
started his aquatic career in the orig- 
inal “Old Swimmin’ Hole” about 
which James Whitcomb Riley wrote 
his poem, in the Brandewine at 
Greenfield, Indiana, which is now be- 
ing made into a state park. His 
Hoosier origin may also explain 
Bush’s propensity to authorship. 
Since the “chaw beef” days in old 
Brandewine, Bush has tried the 
swimming holes of the Atlantic 
Ocean, of the rivers of the Marne and 
Seine when he spent nineteen months 
in France with the 101st Field Artil- 
lery, Yankee Division, and he has 
dipped in the blue waters of the 
Mediterranean. Lake Michigan and 
the pool of the Illinois Athletic Club 


have been his daily haunts for the 
last seven years. 

Bush is known to coaches and ath- 
letes of the middle west as a writer 
of magazine articles, as co-author 
with Coach William Bachrach of the 
book, “The Outline of Swimming,” 
and as the Western Sporting Repre- 
sentative of The Christian Science 
Monitor. He writes most of the sports 
appearing in that paper under the 
Chicago date line, and directs its 
sport correspondents in the colleges 
and larger cities of twenty midland 
States. 

Starting in the November issue of 
the Athletic Journal, Bush will pre- 
sent a series of three articles on swim- 
ming technique. In the first of the 
series he digests the methods of sev- 
eral leading coaches in teaching 
breath control. 
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the obvious. Must he be not only the 
field general, but also the most feared 
personal performer on the squad. He 
must, to fit the ideal. Ought he to 
possess athletic talent, acrobatic and 
gymnastic proclivity? It goes with- 
out saying. Need he be aggressive, 
courageous, initiative, self-reliant, 
powerful of will, stubborn, combative, 
ambitious? Nothing less! Does he 
need mentality, ability to comprehend, 
to think rapidly, to keep cool, to re- 
member, to perceive? Can’t get along 
otherwise! Can he use speed in 
straight running, in nimbleness, 
shiftiness, dodging ability, weight, 
strength, mass, and power of impact? 
Yes, and besides that he must have a 
sharp, commanding voice. 

There are those who will say that 
there never was such an animal as 
this composite of an ideal quarter- 
back, and they are right. A list of 
the great quarterbacks of the game 
reveals many who got along with a 
few of these traits, but in no one indi- 
vidual were they all summed up. It 
is probably safe to. judge that because 
of the evolution of the game the type 
of quarterbacks who approached some- 
what this ideal, represented by Daly 
of Harvard, Stevenson of Penn, 
Eckersall of Chicago, Barrett of Cor- 
nell, Dobie at Minnesota, has passed, 
or is passing, and that the modern 
coach is asking very much less of his 
quarterback material. 

In the first place, the all around 
quarterback is too hard to find, and 
in the second place, there is not time 
enough to train him in all his special- 
ties, especially in feeding the ball. 
Some teams, however, still find the 
feeding quarterback valuable in cross 
bucks, and in rushes through the cen- 
ter of the line, though using the direct 
pass for all other plays. There is a 
very definite technique for this quar- 
terback pass, and if it is not mastered, 
it is likely to become a source of 
trouble. No two quarterbacks on the 
team will feed the ball the same, and 
it is highly important that the ball be 
fed the same way every time. 

A coach will select a quarterback 
whose passing is liked by the other 
backs, one who gets the ball into the 
same position all the time, and at the 
same speed each time, thus making it 
as easy as possible for the backs to 
get the ball. This has the advantage 
of relieving the backs of worry over 
their responsibility on bad passes 
from center, and of timing correctly 
the best direct passes. If the quarter 
is a good man he will eliminate the 
danger of poorly handled passes. 
Such a quarter handles the ball quick- 
ly but lightly. 

For the quarterback to stoop to re- 
ceive the ball from center is not right. 
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It gives away the charge to the oppo- 
sition. Nor is it good to reach in 
with the hands. Dobie says the quar- 
terback should lean over the center 
and put his hand on the center’s hip. 








DALY’S QUARTERBACK 
DRILL 
ORK with center with 
balls and signals. 

Drill on field positions, downs 
and distance. 

Practice scoring play in goal 
zone, 

Voice and bearing drill. 

To which are added these drills 

with all other backs: 

Fixing ball and starting. 

Picking up ball, going over pile, 
nosing off, turning, side-step- 
ping, dodging. 

Straight arm and defense, re- 
versing field. 

Running down wide run. 

Coming up on line plays and 
wide plays. 

Spoiling forward pass. 

Short kicking. 

Field positions, side lines, in- 
side opponent's ten yard line, 
inside own ten yard line. 

Kicking, catching, kicking de- 
fense. 

Defense on each particular play. 
em 
ZUPPKE’S SUGGESTIONS 
FOR PILOTS 


1. Keep hitting an opponent’s 
weak spot. 

2. Do not insist on repeating 
plays that do not work. 

3. Do not forget the play that 
is working; if a criss-cross 
gains seven yards the first 
time, use it; it will make 
other plays good. 

4. Save your fullback for nec- 
essary short gains. 

5. Keep your team away from 
the sidelines; instruct backs 
either to run out of bounds 
or cut back into the field. 

6. If the opponent’s end keeps 
coming in, call a play that 
draws him in but circles the 
end. 

7. Mix your play and vary your 
attack to keep opponents 
guessing. 

8. When a forward passer is 
not throwing accurately, try 
someone else. 

9. Pay special attention to the 
opponent who breaks up the 
play. His actions may sug- 
gest the play that ought to 
be called. 

10. If ahead, 


chance. 


never take a 
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There is no starting signal given. 
Everybody watches the ball. The 
quarterback without moving any other 
muscle of his body, presses his thumb 
on the butt of the center when he 
wants the ball. The advantage of this 
method to the center is that he passes 
the bail the same each time. He does 
not have to make long passes, lead the 
runner, or make any unusual effort to 
get the ball away; there is no gath- 
ering of muscles that will give away 
the charge. The center passes to the 
belt buckle of the quarter. Not until 
the ball starts do the hands of the 
quarter move. Then his hands go 
with the ball, and he draws no one 
offside. He feeds to either side, soft 
and easy, making a balanced pass 
either way. 

On plays outside of tackle, started 
by direct passes, the quarterback takes 
the same stand as before, only right 
or left by a foot or so to make a pass- 
age for the ball. 

Daly’s system goes into careful de- 
tail as to the passing of the ball from 
the center to the quarter. The quar- 
ter and the center study each other’s 
habits, and the center makes any 
changes the quarterback desires. This 
is essential to the safe and easy han- 
dling of the ball. 

With hands, arms and body the 
quarterback in receiving the ball has 
what may be called three cups. The 
first cup is formed by the hands, the 
second by the forearms, and the third 
by the arms and body. 

The ball, when tossed by the center 
to the quarter, passes from the ground 
to the quarter in a small arc. The 
long axis of the ball is always hori- 
zontal. The top of the arc is the point 
at which the ball is received by the 
hands of the quarterback. 

If the quarter receives the ball be- 
fore it reaches the top of this arc, the 
upward motion of the ball strikes the 
hands, producing what is known as 
fighting the ball—that is, the ball re- 
bounds from the hands. If the hands 
are moved forward while the ball is 
moving toward them, fighting the ball 
also results. Hard passing causes re- 
bounds. Should the hands be below 
the top of the arc, the quarterback 
loses valuable time. The ball should 
be received at the top of the arc, and 
if it is necessary to shorten the time, 
it should be done by making the arc 
smaller or by receiving the ball while 
it is rising. The hands of the quarter- 
back are not thrust out to receive 
the ball at the last moment. They are 
always in position at the top of the 
arc ready for the ball a second or 
two before it is put into play. 

The hands are held like a small cup, 
palms up, fingers extended and wide 

(Continued on page 38) 
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Division 

of 
Labor 


By K. K. Rockne 


COACH more often neglects to 

train men for their individual 
positions than he does the different 
phases of team play.” 


The complexity of modern football 
has made the division of labor in 
practice a very important question. 
By division of labor I mean, the 
amount of time that should be given 
to tackling, blocking, running signals, 
offensive work, defensive work, kick- 
off, etc. When you see a certain team 
play on a certain Saturday, it will be 
weak in some particular department. 
One team, we will say, is weak in 
tackling, due to the fact, no doubt, 
that the coach in his division of labor 
did not spend enough time on tackling 
practice. Another team is weak in 
blocking, another team is very weak 
in its execution of plays, another weak 
in general defense, another handles 
the ball poorly, or doesn’t seem to 
know its signals well. The presence 
of any of these weaknesses in the 
team must show that the coach in 
scheduling his work has neglected one 
or more important things. There is 
generally more of a tendency for a 
coach to neglect the individual posi- 
tions rather than to neglect some 
phase of team play. Take the posi- 
tion of end for instance. If the coach 
has the end do nothing but cover 
kicks, catch passes, and play defense, 
how can he expect this end to develop 
any proficiency in boxing the tackle. 
Or take a halfback as another exam- 
ple. If the coach has his halfback 
using all of his time carrying the ball, 
practicing the various dodges, with 
some tackling and running signals, 
how can he expect this halfback to be 
successful in interfering against an 
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The halfback cuts down the tackle and makes possible a gain around the end. 


end, or in playing defense against the 
forward pass. It stands to reason, 
therefore, that the end must get a 
certain amount of individual coaching 
in boxing the tackle, and the half- 
back must get a certain amount of 
work and constructive suggestions on 
how to play defense against passes 
and how to run interference. 


Adaptability 


As I said in the opening introduc- 
tion, the big thing which a coach has 
to be able to do is to adapt himself 
to conditions at his school. At Notre 
Dame the men are on the field shortly 
after three-thirty, and we _ begin 
practice work at four o’clock, spend- 
ing the ten minutes previous to four 
o’clock in limbering up. Four to five- 
thirty is all the time we have for 
actual practice on the field, and that 
is time enough if every man on the 
squad is kept busy during that time. 
I have seen some teams practice three 
and four hours an afternoon, but the 
work was not organized, and eighty 
per cent of the men lay around doing 
aothing but observing the others play. 
This is a shameful waste of time, and 
a student who is expected to play foot- 
ball and also keep up in his classes 
certainly should not have any of his 
time wasted. We also have a black- 
board drill for forty minutes every 
noon, but this is due to the fact that 
Notre Dame is a boarding school and 











his course. 








practice periods. 








R.ROCKNE delivers a lecture to the classes in his 

coaching school on the “day’s work” which has received 
a great deal of favorable comment from the coaches taking 
Year after year the Notre Dame Football Team 
is conspicuous because the individual members can block, 
interfere, break through the line and execute the other neces- 
sary fundamentals of the game. 
Rockne’s success may be attributed to the fact that he has 
properly divided the day’s practice period and has not neg- 
lected the rudiments. 
to the coach who has had difficulty in planning his afternoon 


No doubt part of Mr. 


This article should prove of value 
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the noon hour can be utilized very 
efficiently. The men are all living on 
the campus with no other distractions. 
I will suggest an outline of the way 
I work a team at Notre Dame the 
first two weeks, and will explain this 
outline as best I can. 


Limbering-Up Exercises 


I believe that the ten minutes 
spent daily for limbering up exercises 
are well spent. It helps to build up 
the men, and it helps to develop motor 
coordination. The setting-up exercises 
can be a mixture of the usual army 
stuff, trench exercises, and the Swed- 
ish movements. These exercises tend 
to keep the men’s muscles soft and 
lithe, making them less susceptible 
to charley horses, and so forth. Last, 
and very important, is the fact that 
it gets the men in _ shape, both 
physically and mentally, so that they 
are anxious for an hour and a half 
of snappy work. If a man has scrim- 
maged hard on Wednesday night, 
when he first comes out Thursday 
afternoon, he is stiff, sore, and does 
not feel much inclined to get into the 
spirits of the practice. Spend ten 
minutes at limbering up, and all this 
is changed. The man is limbered up 
and eager to go, both mentally and 
physically. 


Group Work 


The words “group work” need ex- 
planation. For the time alloted to 
group work I divide the whole group 
according to their positions. Now 
under group work for centers, I have 
them spend 40 per cent of the time in 
passing, as this is the most important 
thing the center must be able to do. 
He spends 20 per cent of the time in 
playing defense on the line, 30 per 
cent in playing defense against 
passes, and 10 per cent in charging. 

In the case of a guard, I have him 
devote 35 per cent of the time to 
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group work in pulling out, and 35 
per cent on defensive line play, 10 
per cent in charging, and 10 per cent 
in covering on kicks. 

In this same group work, the tackle 
spends 50 per cent of his time on de- 
fensive line play, 25 per cent on 
charging, and 25 per cent in blocking 
or guarding the passage of the ball. 

The end spends 35 per cent of the 
time in blocking tackles, 35 per cent 
of the time in acquiring perfection in 
his defensive play, working generally 
against an entire backfield, 15 per 
cent of the time in covering kicks, and 
the last 15 per cent in playing defense 
against passes from the punt forma- 
tion, or screen plays. 

In group work the quarterback 
spends 60 per cent of the time catch- 
ing punts, 25 per cent of the time 
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in playing defense against pass, and 
15 per cent of the time in interfer- 
ence. Since the quarterback usually 
does not do as much interfering as 
the other backs, this is the reason for 
this percentage. 

A halfback spends 40 per cent of 
his time learning how to run inter- 
ference, 40 per cent of his time in 
learning how to protect against 
passes, and 10 per cent in blocking, 
principally in punt formation, to pro- 
tect the kicker, and the last 10 per 
cent in keeping the opposing end from 
trying to get down the field to cover 
a kick. The group work for a full- 
back is practically the same. 


Teaching Interference 


Depending on how many men you 
have in your squad, you will have to 
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adapt this group work to their num- 
ber. The center, in practicing de- 
fensive line work, works with the 
guards, while on offense we use a 
center and four guards, two of the 
guards playing in the ordinary tackle 
positions. The various stunts on de- 
fense are now gone through, while 
the offensive line is told to charge 
easily for the first week or two until 
the defensive guards have performed 
their work over and over again, and 
the movements become a reflex action. 
You may reverse this and tell the 
offensive line to charge as hard as 
they can while the defensive men be- 
come passive. Thus the offensive 
linemen learn the technique of the 
offensive charge. You may work the 
ends against the tackles in the same 
way, and use a backfield against the 





First Week’s Practice Schedule 








































































































































plays 





Time Monday Tuesday Wednesday Thursday Friday Saturday 
3:50 Limber up Limber up Limber up Limber up Limber up Limber up 
4:00 
4:00 Group work Group work Fundamentals Group work Group work Cover kick and 
4:15 tackle 
4:15 Fundamentals Group work Tackling and Group work Group work Cover kick and 
4:30 blocking dummy tackle 
4:30 Fundamentals®™ Catching passes Tackling and Blocking and Dummy defense Forward pass 
4:45 blocking dummy tackling dummy against new for- scrimmage 
_ oe . mations 
4:45 Covering kicks Catching passes Covering kicks Catching passes Dummy defense Dummy scrim- 
2:00 against new for- mage 
os as. mations 
5:00 Running series Signal drill Dummy scrim-_ Signals Work on punts Receiving kick- 
5:30 of five plays mage and two and receiving off and signals 
new pass plays. kick-offs 
Get men used to 
each other 
Second Week’s Practice Schedule 
Time Monday Tuesday Wednesday Thursday Friday -Saturday 
3:50 Limber up Limber up Limber up Limber up Limber up GAME 
4:00 The day of the 
4:00. Catchi GC -~ Hou ia. ae game everybody 
4:00 Catching passes Group work Group work Group work Group work on ties tans ela 
4:15 
cenit Ne Se | up and down the 
4:15 Covering kicks Tackling and Group work Group work Dummy defense. fje]d, kicking, 
4:3 and tackling blocking dummy Scrimmage punting, pass- 
against oppon- jng, etc. 
ents’ defense 
4:30 ~ Group work Tackling and Tackling living Covering kicks Dummy defense. 
4:45 blocking dummy men and tackling Scrimmage 
against oppon- 
ents’ defense 
4:45 Group work Forward pass Tackling living Covering kicks Dummy defense. 
5:00 scrimmage men and tackling Scrimmage 
against oppon- 
ents’ defense 
5:00 Dummy scrim- Signals Signals Signals Kick-off work 
5:30 mage. Two new 
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ends in very much the same way. The 
best way for the men to learn defense 
against passes is to have a backfield 
and a center play on defense, and 
then put a team on offense against 
them to try and complete any kind of 
a pass they can think of. The best 
way for a backfield to learn to inter- 
fere is actually to interfere against 
ends. The same thing can be said 
about the ends learning defense. 


Dodging 


I have not put down any group 
work in dodging, as the men who have 
not learned to dodge, must do so on 
their way out to the field, and on the 
field before the regular work begins. 
I have not put down any work for 
forward pass receiving as the same 
thing applies there. I tell my centers 


HE Los Angeles Coliseum, with a 

seating capacity of 90,000, was 
built at the exceedingly low cost of 
$800,000. It was constructed on the 
cut and fill basis, by excavating for 
the bowl and throwing the earth up 
to the sides to constitute a solid foun- 
dation beneath the portions of the 
structure above the ground level. 
This means of construction has 
proved to be not only the safest and 
soundest form of stadium construc- 
tion, but also the most economical 
method. 


The Los Angeles 


The Community Development Asso- 
ciation sought to provide an adequate 
facility for furnishing entertainment, 
aside from natural attractions, for the 
great number of annual visitors to Los 
Angeles as well as for the residents 
of the city who seek wholesome recrea- 
tion during their leisure hours, and it 
was decided that the most appropriate 
sort of a structure for this purpose 
was a large capacity outdoor stadium. 
The purpose of the Association was 
and is to make it possible for the 
average family to see high class sport- 
ive events, pageantry, etc., at a cost 
within their means, and it was for 
this reason that the large seating ca- 
pacity was determined upon. 


Financing 


In order to finance the construction 
of the Coliseum the aid of the city 
and county governments was sought. 
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and kickers to get out early, before 
the regular practice begins. Over half 
of the kicking practice is done in- 
formally before the actual practice 
begins, and the same holds true for 
the backs learning how to catch punts. 
Now if there are any back or ends 
who are a little weak in catching 
passes, they can get out early and 
play half way between the punter and 
the receiver. When the receiver has 
caught the punt he will throw a for- 
ward pass down the field to one of 
the ends who is playing half way back 
to where the center is playing. In 
this way, a lot of work for which 
there is not time in the regular 
period can be done efficiently and with 
good results. There is only one way 
to learn how to handle the ball, and 
that is to handle it. 
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Dummy offensive scrimmage con- 
sists of having the team on offense 
run through its plays slowly, each 
man fulfilling his assignment, and the 
man carrying the ball go through the 
hole made against a passive defense, 
or complete a forward pass, also 
against a passive defense. 


Dummy Scrimmage 


Dummy scrimmage on defense is 
along the same line, except that this 
is practiced against a team using the 
plays and formations which you ex- 
pect an opponent to use against you. 
The whole thing is to be walked 


through or jogged through slowly, 
and both offensive dummy scrimmage 
and defensive dummy scrimmage are 
entirely mental in their results. 
(Continued on page 20) 


The 








By Zack Farmer 


The governmental bodies, with the As- 
sociation, were unanimous in their de- 
sire to realize for Los Angeles such a 
facility, and with the co-operation of 
the banks of the city the following 
financing plan, for the building only, 
of the Coliseum was agreed to and, 
after being submitted to the Supreme 
Court of the State in a test case and 
found valid, put into effect: 

The city and county governments 
and the Association entered into a 
lease agreement whereby the govern- 
mental bodies agreed to pay to the As- 
sociation as rental for privileges which 
were granted to them in the Coliseum, 
certain sums of money each year over 
a period of years. These rental pay- 
ments were designed to equal, when 
totally paid, the cost of the Coliseum 
plus carrying costs of the deferred 
rental payments. Upon the termina- 
tion of this lease agreement, after the 


final payments have been made, the 


Association will withdraw and the 
ownership of the Coliseum reverts to 
the city and county, and any revenues 
derived from operation of the Coli- 
seum then on hand will be divided 
equally between the city and county. 
During the life of the lease the Asso- 
ciation owns and controls the property 
and is responsible for its maintenance 
and operation. The Association is not 
permitted to take any profit or earn- 
ings from the Coliseum, but all income 
must be returned to the Coliseum for 
expenses of maintenance and opera- 
tion or improvements or left to accu- 
mulate during the life of the lease. 
The lease agreement was submitted 
to the Clearing House Association as 
collateral for loans to be made to the 
Association to pay for the construc- 
tion of the Coliseum. The banks hav- 
ing agreed to the plan, the Clearing 
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House manager prorated the amounts 
of the loans among the members 
thereof on the basis usually employed 
for such a distribution among the 
banks. The Association’s interest in 
the lease agreement was assigned to a 
trust company for the banks and all 
notes given by the Association to the 
banks for construction funds were 
made a part of the trust arrangement 
and were certified by the trust com- 
pany. As funds were required notes 
were drawn in favor of the participat- 
ing banks in proportionate amounts, 
based on each bank’s share of the total, 
the money collected and paid to the 
contractor. The amount of the notes 
to become due at any one date was reg- 
ulated by the amount of the rental 
payments from the city and county, 
and the due dates of the notes corre- 
spond to the dates of city and county 
rental payments. The annual rental 
payments from the city and county are 
made direct to the trust company and 
are disbursed on the Association’s or- 
ders for the retirement of notes and 
the payment of accumulated interest. 


Cost 


The total cost for the building of 
the 90,000 seating capacity Coliseum 
was $800,000. This low cost was made 
possible only by the utmost co-opera- 
tion on the part of the architects, who 
did their work at no profit, the engi- 
neering contracting firm, who reduced 
their bid for the job by a substantial 
amount, and the material dealers, who 
furnished the construction material at 
low prices. 

The Coliseum is located in Exposi- 
tion Park, which is bounded by 
Exposition Boulevard on the North, 
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Figueroa Street on the East, Santa 
Barbara Avenue on the South and 
Vermont Avenue on the West. It is in 
the location most easily accessible to 
all parts of the city and is centrally 
located as to population. 

The land which the Coliseum occu- 
pies is publicly owned and has been 
let for the purposes of the Coliseum 
without charge. 


Architecture, Engineering and Gen- 
eral Arrangement 


The Coliseum is elliptical in shape, 
790 ft. by 1,088 ft., outside measure- 
ments, has 75,120 numbered, reserved 
seats with backs, or a general admis- 
sion capacity of easily 90,000. 

It.was constructed on the cut and 
fill basis, by excavating for the bowl 
and throwing the earth up to the sides 
to constitute a solid foundation be- 
neath the portions of the structure 
above the ground level. This has been 
proved to be not only the safest and 
soundest form of stadium construction 
(eliminating the hazards of pillar sup- 
port) but, likewise, the most econom- 
ical method of construction. 

Until the Coliseum was built, the 
economy of this method was not so 
thoroughly recognized, inasmuch as 
the excavating item previously in- 
volved considerable expenditure. 
Through the ingenuity of our con- 
tractors and the architect, the excavat- 
ing was made extremely economical. 
This was done by erecting a tower in 
the shape of an oil well rig 125 feet 
high. This tower was skidded around 
the excavation on a wooden plank 
track. In the floor of the tower the 
hoisting machinery was placed, and a 

cable was stretched from the top of 
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the tower to an anchorage at different 
points in the excavation. A scoop 
shovel, capable of dragging up 5 yards 
of earth at a time, traveled down the 
cable from the tower and automati- 
cally bit into the earth and a cable run- 
ning from the scoop to the hoisting 
machinery pulled this shovel upwards 
and automatically dumped it at any 
point on the embankment. As the 
earth was dumped it was spread in 
layers of 8 to 10 inches and water ap- 
plied, after which a heavy tractor 
pressed it into a formation that has 
shown little or no settlement since the 
Coliseum was finished. A crew of 7 
men in the derrick or tower, plus the 
equipment described, thus excavated 
and placed on the embankment slightly 
over 300,000 yards of earth in a very 
few weeks, and it was this method of 
economical excavation that contrib- 
uted more than anything else to our 
performance of erecting so large and 
complete a structure as the Los An- 
geles Coliseum for the $800,000 con- 
tract cost of same. 

From the ground level to the play- 
ing field, the construction under the 
seats is of concrete, inasmuch as we 
had solid earth to place it against. 
From the ground level to the top, 
against the filled embankment, the 
seats are placed on a wooden flooring 
of treated redwood, which completely 
covers the embankment and prevents 
washing of the soil underneath the 
seats into the bowl, this flooring being 
covered with heavy roofing paper. 
Wood construction was used on the 
embankment to allow the thrown up 
earth a few years to settle before plac- 
ing concrete upon it. 

(Continued on page 42) 

















The Los Angeles Coliseum, with a seating capacity of 90,000 
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“Make Them Come to You” 


A man who had been unusually successful in the 
work which he had done once suggested that if a man 
would succeed he should ‘“‘make them come to him.” 
These few words express a great deal and the motto 
might be adopted by many coaches with profit to 
themselves. Many coaches are always and continu- 
ously attempting to secure better positions than the 
ones which they hold. In fact, they spend much of 
their time in trying to improve their lot by writing 
school principals and college presidents relative to 
coaching vacancies. These same men would be far 
more likely to secure better positions if they spent 
more time in developing the positions that they oc- 
cupy. In other words, if a coach is an outstanding 
success, those looking for a good man to handle ath- 
letic teams will approach him and offer him an oppor- 
tunity to advance. Some school and college men have 
adopted the principle of paying little or no attention 
to the applicants for jobs. Rather, they look about 
and try to secure a man whom they would like to 
have, realizing that the successful coaches in the main 
are so busy making good, where they are, that they 
do net have time to look for other employment. The 
men with a moderate knowledge of the technique of 
the game and possessed of the right qualities of char- 
acter, who work hard in the coaching profession, 
usually succeed. If they do succeed there are always 
plenty of opportunities for them to step into larger 
positions because there is always room at the top. 

If the young coaches who are starting on their 
coaching careers this fall will devote all of their time 
and energy to their present work they will find that 
there will be many people ‘“‘coming to them.” 





Suzanne Lenglen and Tennis 


Suzanne Lenglen, who. has recently signed a con- 
tract with C. C. Pyle, exploiter of men and women 
athletes who have been developed by amateur organi- 
zations, makes what appears to be a good point for 
professional athletics when she suggests that individ- 
ual club owners profit from the exhibitions and games 
played by the tennis stars. From this she draws the 


conclusion that the stars themselves are entitled to 
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make what profit they can from the games. While it 
may be true that some tennis clubs have been con- 
ducted by men who operated them for the purpose of 
making money, yet there are thousands of clubs 
throughout the world that have spent countless time 
and money in developing the game and, in the main, 
have lost money in doing so. Lest there may be some 
who would apply Mme. Lenglen’s philosophy to school 
and college athletics this point should be stressed, 
namely that in none of the educational institutions of 
America are individuals profiting as individuals from 
football or the other sports. In fact, the money 
which is made from these amateur contests is all used 
to provide more adequate athletic facilities for more 
men and women, boys and girls. Further, it should 
be understood that while some of the larger institu- 
tions are conducting athletics at a profit, a great 
majority of the high schools and colleges are forced 
to write down a loss at the end of the athletic year. 
When this condition arises, then altruistic individuals 
who have the good of the game at heart, carry the 
burden of the loss. 

As has been suggested before in these columns, the 
amateur associations develop the sports and then men 
like C. C. Pyle come forward to try to make a profit 
from the publicity which has been given the amateur 
athletes. This would not be a serious matter if 
professionalizing a sport did not affect the amateur 
side of the game. If tennis and football become 
highly professionalized, the men who have struggled 
throughout the years to develop these great games 
will be loaded with extra responsibilities in their 
attempts to develop these forms of athletics for the 
good of large numbers of people. 

In most of the discussions that are carried in 
the press regarding the amateur question, everything 
is said for the individual player and very little is 
being spoken for the game. While it is true that the 
outstanding athletes are entitled to every considera- 
tion, we should not lose sight of those who have laid 
the foundation for their success by building up the 
sport. Amateur athletics could carry on very success- 
fully without the help of professional athletics. This 
is shown in the case of golf, tennis, football, basket- 
ball and track. 





Getting Men to Play 


There is a mistaken idea abroad that if facilities 
were available, college and high school students would 
almost without exception embrace the opportunity of 
taking exercise every day. The small boy, if given 
any kind of a chance, will play. He is born with the 
play instinct and he will find methods of playing if 
left to himself. Of course, supervised play is better 
for him than the other kind, but the point is that if 
he is given any chance at all he will amuse himself 
by some play activity. As we get older we become 
lazier and more and more find excuses for not taking 
the right amount of exercise. 

Thomas Arkle Clark, Dean of Men at the Univer- 
sity of Illinois, under the heading, “We hate to get 
into the game ourselves” has touched upon this point 
in the following words: 
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“We like the other fellow to do the work while 
we look on and applaud. We quite generally believe 
in exercise and we prescribe it enthusiastically for 
the other fellow. 

“There is a general expression of opinion extant 
that if young men and old were furnished leisure and 
opportunity for exercise they would rush at it like 
a hungry dog at a bone. I am sure they would urge 
other people to do so, but as for themselves I am not 
so certain.” 

A group of physical educators attending a conven- 
tion sometime ago were expressing concern because 
as they put it “athletics were ruining their cause.” 
They believed that if organized athletics were curbed, 
then all of the students would have an opportunity to 
play and would eagerly do so. One man in the room 
interrupted the proceedings to inquire how many of 
the men and women in the convention had walked to 
the hotel in which the convention was being held and 
had walked up the stairs instead of riding in the 


elevator. It was surprising to note that none of them 
had. Here was some backing for Dean Clark’s 
thought. In the first place, these men and women 


were quite ready to prescribe exercises for others but 
were not quite so willing to take the medicine them- 
selves. In the second place, they were laboring under 
a delusion that if they could curb interscholastic and 
intercollegiate athletics, then all of the students who 
were not then enrolled in the physical education 
classes would hasten to the gymnasium and the play- 
ing fields and would at once begin taking systematic 
exercise. Nothing could be farther from the truth. 
We should realize by this time that the majority of 
boys and girls, men and women will neglect their 
physical development. Our schools and college men 
have already done splendid work in interesting large 
numbers of students in things physical and in pro- 
viding equipment for the use of the masses, however, 
unless there be compulsory physical education rules, 
those who need the work the most will not take it 
and there will always be a large percentage made 
up of such as these. 





Life with No Risks 


Dean Inge in a recent-article pertaining to modern 
life presents a thought concerning this age of ours 
in which everything is being done to stifle individual 
initiative and to dwarf physical growth. He says: 

“Everywhere we find the same demand to make life 
easy, safe and foolproof. 

“The fine trees in our public parks are periodically 
mangled and reduced to the condition of clothes-props by 
our urban and county councils, because boughs have been 
known to be blown down in a high wind, or even, in the 
case of elm trees, to fall suddenly, and once in two hundred 
years some fool might be standing under the tree at the 
moment. 

“Every workman must be insured against every variety 
of accident, even when it is caused by his own negligence. 

“If a traveler slips on a piece of orange-peel, which he 
ought to have seen, in a railway station, or allows his coat 
to be stolen under his eyes in a carriage, he brings an 
action against the railway company, and wins it. 

“We now demand to be personally conducted through 
life, all risks to be taken by some one else. 

“After a century or two of this regime we shall all 
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be as helpless as Lord Avebury’s ants, who starved almost 
to death in sight of food because they were used to having 
it put into their mouths by their slaves. 

“All this may be right, or it may only be inevitable. 

“But do not let us deceive ourselves. 

“Nature will make us pay for it. 

“Nature takes away any faculty that is not used. 

“She is taking away our natural defenses, and probably 
has added nothing since the beginning of the historical 
period to our mental powers. 

“The power of grappling with difficulties and finding 
our way out of labyrinths will soon be lost if we no longer 
need it.” 

It need hardly be suggested that the tendency 
which Dean Inge deprecates is marked in all of our 
activities of today outside of the realm of sport. 
Several million persons are receiving training of one 
sort or another, training which in the main is of 
value, by driving automobiles. Several millions are 
developing their powers to walk, drive and climb on 
the golf courses. Countless others play tennis, fish, 
swim, hunt and hike and in our educational institu- 
tions the majority of boys and girls are given some 
training, which prepares them for their life’s tasks 
much in the same way that their forefathers re- 
ceived training by necessity when they hunted their 
food, cut down the trees, laid out the roads, built 
the bridges and manufactured their own clothes and 
utensils. 

There is little danger that the American people as 
a whole will engage in athletic sports to too great an 
extent. Certain individuals may play more than they 
should, but there are many more who do not play so 
much as they ought to play. 





Athletics and Mental Mediocrity 


Dr. Stewart Paton, a member of the Princeton Uni- 
versity Faculty, has recently suggested that the or- 
ganized support for the football team called for from 
the whole student body is beginning to have its effect 
in lowering the mental life of American universities 
to the dead level of mediocrity. According to Dr. 
Paton, the students are required to do _ so 
much cheering in common that they begin to think 
alike and consequently lose initiative and freedom 
of thought. He further adds there is not a doubt 
that in the European universities there is more inde- 
pendence and the spirit of investigation is more active 
than in American colleges and universities. This is 
very interesting if true. Possibly Dr. Paton has some 
facts to support his conclusion, but the chances are 
that he is advancing an opinion which he could not 
back up. There are some who believe that if our 
young people were not engaged in athletic sports, both 
as players and spectators, they might be spending 
more of their time in other things, which are no more 
conducive to scholarship than athletics. It is an his- 
torical fact that at the time when ancient Greece was 
prominent in athletics, this civilization produced phil- 
osophers, scholars and artists whose work is still 
studied and respected at this time. We are prone to 
question whether Dr. Paton would find this mass com- 
plex a menace if our students in large numbers 
showed the same enthusiasm for his subjects that they 
now manifest over touch-downs. 
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The 1926 Football Rules 


Questions Discussed and Passed on by Coaches and Intercollegiate Conference 


Officiating Procedure 

1. The referee normally will follow 
the ball and the umpire and field 
judge will follow the men. In case 
of a complicated shift the head lines- 
man will assist the referee by check- 
ing the shifted men. On punts the 
referee will stay behind the kicking 
team until the ball is kicked and the 
field judge will assist the referee by 
raising one hand over his head to 
indicate that in his judgment the 
referee should blow his whistle and 
declare the ball dead. The field judge 
shall also be prepared to advise the 
referee on such plays as to what man 
should be given the ball. 

2. The referee and umpire may call 
off-side in the line but in case of 
conflict the head linesman’s decision 
shall be final. 


3. The head linesman will choose 
as an assistant some person on the 
field to mark the spot of the previous 
down. If he desires to bring in some 
person of his own selection for that 
purpose, he shall notify the home 
management of his intention to do 
so, one week in advance of the date 
of the game. Having an assistant will 
make it possible for the head lines- 
man to assist the referee on out of 
bounds plays on his side of the field. 


4. When officials call fouls they 
will report to the referee:stating both 
the foul and the penalty. 


5. When a punted ball crosses the 
goal line the field judge will signal 
by swinging his arm vertically to 
indicate that the ball has crossed the 
line, 

6. When a kicked ball is fumbled 
on the field of play and then crosses 
the side line the field judge or head 
linesman shall mark the spot where 
the ball crossed the line and assist the 
referee in determining who last 
touched the ball in the field of play. 

7. The field judge will keep the 
time but the referee will provide him- 
self with a watch and in all cases keep 
the time out. 

8. When the ball crosses the side 
line on kicks the spot will be marked 
by the referee assisted by the official 
nearest to the spot. 

9. The umpire and field judge shall 
signal incompleted passes by swing- 
ing their arms in a horizontal plane. 

10. The head linesman will be re- 
sponsible for selecting the assistant to 
mark the spot of the down and the 
two assistants to hold the linesman’s 
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sticks. It will be his duty to see that 
the chain or line is the proper length 
and that the five yard mark on the 
chain is indicated. The head lines- 
man will hold the box rather than 
delegate that duty to an assistant. 

11. The umpire will inspect the 
players’ equipment in the dressing 
rooms. 

12. Regarding the players’ equip- 
ment, the umpire will enforce the rule 
and especially will forbid (except in 
the case of injured men) the use of 
hand protectors that are constructed 
in whole or in part of sole leather, 
papier mache, black bicycle adhesive 
tape or other hard or unyielding sub- 
stance. He will forbid the use of 
conical cleats, the points of which are 
less than three-eighths of an inch in 
diameter or of oblong cleats that do 
not measure at least one-fourth of an 
inch by three-fourths of an inch on 
the surface. 

13. The Conference Committee will 
provide the umpire with a pad on 
which he will keep a record of the 
players by their numbers for each 
quarter. 

14. The referee will notify the 
home coach and the field judge the 
other, ten minutes before the time 
scheduled for beginning the game 
and three minutes before the expira- 
tion of the fifteen minutes intermis- 
sion. The field judge will fire his 
pistol to denote the end of each period 
even though a play may be in prog- 
ress, but the ball will not be con- 
sidered dead unless the referee blows 
his whistle. The referee will blow 
his whistle and declare the ending of 
a period as soon as possible after the 
gun has been fired unless a play is 
in progress. 

15. At the kick-off the umpire will 
stand at one side of the field on a 
line with the ball and will watch for 
offside. The field judge will stand on 
the ten yard line down the field and 
rule whether the ball was kicked ten 
yards. The head linesman will stand 
down the field on one side line and 
will mark the spot if the ball crosses 
the side line. The referee will stand 
down the field near the side line 
opposite the head linesman. 

16. The referee will not extend the 
time out period even though both cap- 
tains request it. However, an addi- 
tional time out may be granted on 
reauest of the captain concerned. In 
other words, the rules do not forbid 
successive times out. If the referee 


takes time out for an injured man 
though not requested to do so by the 
captain, the time out shall be charged 
to the injured man’s team. 

17. When any captain has time 
taken out the official shall not demand 
that play be resumed before the ex- 
piration of the two minute period. 

18. In case of a wet ball no official 
shall be expected to carry a towel to 
be used in wiping the ball, but the 
referee may grant the two centers 
permission to lift the ball for the 
purpose of wiping it and any player 
may carry a towel for that purpose. 

19. On attempted goals from the 
field the field judge will take a posi- 
tion that will enable him to decide 
whether the ball passes under or over 
the cross bar. 

20. When a game is in progress no 
one shall be allowed to come onto the 
field of play to discuss an official’s 
decision, neither shall an official, while 
the game is in progress, be expected 
to support his ruling by showing the 
rule book. All four officials, however, 
will be responsible for any decision in- 
volving an interpretation of the rule. 
This means that if one official errs in 
his interpretation of a rule the other 
officials will be expected to check him 
before play is resumed. 

21. When attendants are permitted 
to come onto the field of play the um- 
pire shall accompany the first and the 
field judge the second. 

22. The referee will not blow the 
whistle when backs are in motion or 
when a man in a shift does not come 
to a stop until the play is consum- 
mated. It is recommended, however, 
that in case of a foul the referee 
should mark the spot of the foul with 
his handkerchief of by making a heel 
mark on the ground. 

23. The home management will 
furnish the field judge with a stop 
watch. However, the latter will not 
be required to use this watch if he 
does not choose to do so. The home 
management will also furnish the gun 
for the use of the field judge. 

Questions and Answers 

1. If an off-side man touches a 
punted ball on the same play where 
a foul is called on the other side, is 
the foul committed by the defensive 
team off-set by the loss of the ball 
penalty? Yes. 

2. On any free kick other than 
kick-off if the ball goes out of bounds 
before going ten yards is the kicking 
side given another attempt at the 





